











Tell It to the Editor! 
But'Follow These Rules for 
Your’ Letters 


1. Write them. If we are guilty of 
errors of fact we wish to be corrected, 
for our reputation for accuracy is an 
asset we should hate to lose. If we are 
guilty of errors of opinion, we are al- 
ways glad to give a fair hearing to the 
other side. If we are guilty of errors of 
taste or judgment in selecting articles 
we would rather hear complaints than 
have our subscription list take a down- 
ward plunge in silence. Still more, if 
we do well, do we wish to hear from 
you. The marksman will never learn to 
shoot straight unless he knows when 
he hits the bull’s eye.: 

2. Sign your name and address, or 
we cannot answer your letter. 

3. Do not feel hurt if we fail to print 
your letter in the Independent Opinions 
department or are forced to make some 
cuts in it. Remember that we, too, are 
victims of the inexorable laws of 
available space. 

4. Suggestions for improving the 
paper will always be gratefully re- 
ceived. If they are practical they will 
be carefully considered. 

5. A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger. In other words, you are far 
more likely to convert the editor to 
your opinion by a careful and mod- 
erate argument than by calling names 
or threatening to “stop the paper.” The 
Independent strives to please, but it 
has never yet abandoned a conviction 
because of any fear of unpopularity. 

6. In calling attention to errors of 
spelling or grammar, remember that 
the printer is fallible as well as the 
editor. It is hardly worth your while to 
point out misprints because we always 
find them ourselves; usually before it 
is too late, sometimes (to our exquisite 
agony) after the paper is printed. 

7. Brief, pointed and witty letters 
stand a very good chance indeed of 
getting into Independent Opinions 
sooner or later. 

8. If there is an occasional article 
or some department of the magazine 
that does not interest you, do not won- 
der overmuch, for we must meet the 
differing tastes of many thousands of 
different subscribers. You have a use 
for The Independent if there is any- 
thing in it that does interest you. 

9. Do not look for a “hidden hand” 
in The Independent. We are not owned 
or controlled in policy by anyone in the 


' world. Our signed editorials express 


the opinions of the men who write 
them; our articles are printed because 
we found them interesting and hoped 
that you would be interested also, not 
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necessarily because we agree with them 
or expect or wish you to agree with 
them. If we ever carry on a “propa- 
ganda” do not look for hidden evi- 
dences of it in the body of the paper, 
but read the leading editorial. 

10. Always remember the motto 
which hung above the organ in the 
Far Western church: “Don’t shoot the 
organist, he is doing the best he can.” 


Opening Nights 
Bringing Up Father at the Seashore. 
McManus’s cartoons brought to life and 
presented on the stage. Jiggs, Maggie and 
Dinty Moore, assisted by a small but noisy 
chorus, furnish slapstick comedy. (Man- 
hattan Opera House.) 


Dream Street. For his latest production 
Mr. D. W. Griffith has taken the ideas and 
characters from two stories, “Gina of 
Chinatown” and “The Sign of the Lamp,” 
by Thomas Burke. The story of the love 
of two brothers for the same girl. (Central 
Theater.) 


In The Triat of Joan of Arc, by Emil 
Moreau, Margaret Anglin portrays a very 
human Maid of Orleans, a sturdy, simple 
peasant girl with a childlike belief in her 
visions that transcended even her terror 
of death. There is the splendor of pageantry 
thruout the whole production and careful 
historical accuracy in the details both of 
setting and of dialog. (Shubert Theater.) 


Macbeth at the Broadhurst is a reaction 
to conventionality from the futuristic Mac- 
beth given a few weeks ago at the Apollo. 
The scenery is simple but realistic and the 
acting is in line with tradition. Walter 
Hampden’s Macbeth was good, but it was 
Mary Hall as Lady Macbeth who captured 
the audience. There was much greater 
fidelity to Shakespeare’s text than is cus- 
tomary, and the result proved the folly 
of those who think that Shake8peare can- 
not be acted unless he is drastically “cut.” 
(Broadhurst Theater.) 


“The play’s the thing’—the only thing 
in fact, that is lacking in the much herald- 
ed production of Clair de Lune. The act- 
ing, with Ethel Barrymore, John Barry- 
more and Violet Kemble Cooper in the 
chief roles, is almost perfect; the exquis- 
itely beautiful’ stage settings are worth 
going far to see, but the play itself, an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s “L’Homme qui 
Rit,” by Michael Strange, is mawkish sen- 
timent discolored by decadent philosophy. 
Probably only the fact that the author is 
Mrs. John Barrymore obtained it a hear- 
ing. (Empire Theater.) 


Ask the Dentist 


“Where were you yesterday, Tommy 
Cribbs?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, mum, I had a toothache,” an- 
swered Tommy. 

“Has it stopped?” asked the teacher 
sympathetically. 

“I don’t know,” said Tommy. 

“What do you mean, boy? You don’t 
know if your tooth has stopped aching?” 

“No, mum; the dentist kept it.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
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International 


“I know of no more pressing problem at home than to restrict our national 
expenditures within the limits of our national income”—President 
Harding’s first message to the Congress of the United States 
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~The World Will Hear 
More of Gandhi 


By Basanta Koomar Roy 


A student of Calcutta University and a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, a lecturer in the Wis- 
consin Extension Courses, and for many years a writer of standing in India as well as in America, Mr. 
Roy is one of the very few men who can interpret Indian affairs with both sympathetic insight and critical 
detachment. Beside magazine articles, Mr. Roy has written a number of books, of which “Rabindranath 


Tagore: the Man and His Poetry” is one 





deny or to ignore the exist- 

ence of a widespread and 
deep-seated unrest of 315,000,- 
000 people in India today. And 
the most significant factor to be 
reckoned with is the dramatic 
entrance of the masses of this 
ancient land into the arena of 
political and economic revolt 
against the British Raj. The 
Pioneer Mail of Allahabad, 
India, is a semi-official British 
paper. On pages 20 and 21 in its 
issue of February 4 there are 
twenty headlines, and sixteen 
out of these deal with strike 
and boycott. These headlines 
read: “Bombay Strikers Riot,” 
“Madras Sweepers Strike,” “La- 
hore Students Strike,” “Madras 
Strike Ends,” “Bangalore Mill 
Strike Ended,” “Madras Mu- 
nicipal Strike,” “Men Resume | 
Work,” “Kohinoor Mill Strikes,” | 


|: is both futile and foolish to 








practice by lawyers in British 
courts; and settlement of dis- 
putes by private arbitration; 
non-participation in Govern- 
ment loans; boycott of Govern- 
ment schools, colleges and uni- 
versities; boycott of the re- 
formed councils; refusal to ac- 
cept any civil or military post in 
Mesopotamia and to offer as 
units for the army especially in 
Turkish territories now being 
administered in violation of 
pledges; vigorous prosecution of 
the boycott of British goods, and 
the adoption of means for the 
production of necessities of life; 
resignation of all salaried Gov- 
ernment employees; resignation 
of all police and soldiers from 
their respective positions; and 
absolute refusal to pay taxes to 
the British Government in any 
shape or form. 

The aim of this movement is 








“Madhupur Cooks (in British 


These two things about Mahatma Gandhi lay hold on ‘0 paralyze the British Govern- 


homes only) Strike,” “Calcutta the imagination—that he has more influence over the ment in India and to establish 


Tram Strike,” “Men Desirous to 
Negotiate,” “No Signs of Set- 
tlement,” “Both Sides Remain 
Firm,” “Tram Cars Held Up in 
Calcutta,” “Agra Students Strike,” “Calcutta Students 
Strike.” 

A study of the map of India would show that the places 
mentioned in these headlines cover the entire country— 
north, south, east and west. Day after day, week after 
week, and month after month similar items of news are 
crowding the pages of the Indian papers. They simply in- 
dicate the direction of the dominant currents of thought 
in India. And the paramount factor in this crisis is the 
non-codperation movement. In plain language it means 
nothing short of absolute boycott of everything connected 
with the British in India. It advocates the surrender of 
all titles of honor and honorary offices; suspension of 


age of — ra any political — has bg had 
over the people of any country, an t at the same sys 
time he preaches not the power of force and violence, As Lord Curzon’s partition of 

but the power of the ascetic and saintly life 


Swaraj (national government). 


Bengal in 1905 gave rise to the 
Swadeshi, which later ripened 
into the present. revolutionary movement, similarly the 
origin of the non-codperation movement may be traced to 
the Rowlatt Act, which practically placed India under 
martial law, and that after taking the tremendous toll of 
India’s men and money in the world war. The same Row- 
latt Act may also be held responsible for General Dyer’s 
notorious Amritsar massacre, when 500 Indian men, 
women and children were killed in fifteen minutes, and 
1500 more were left wounded weltering in their own blood: 

The leader of this great non-codperation movement is 
Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He has more 
following than any other political leader ever had in any 
country. This makes him the most powerful man on earth 
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today, tho he weighs but one hundred pounds. Gandhi-ism 
has fired the imagination of the teeming millions of India, 
and has stirred the country to its foundation, and is 
threatening the very existence of the British rule in India 
and British supremacy in the East. Gandhi is a pacifist. 
He discourages physical force, and preaches what is known 
as non-violent non-coéperation. Any act of violence, accord- 
ing to this modern Mahatma, would desecrate the sacred 
movement, jeopardize the cause of Swaraj, and defer the 
day of India’s independence. “Victory must be won by soul- 
force,” says he. But he holds that if blood must be shed, let 
it be the blood of the Indians themselves. If it is necessary 
to stop a train, let none use violence, but let a few lie down 
on the track and get killed in the name of truth. Then the 
train is sure to stop, and India thus wins a moral victory. 
Man is a moral and intellectual being, so his weapons of 
warfare should be moral and intellectual. Brute force 
should be relegated to brutes alone. He also believes, tho 
he was educated in London, that Western civilization is 
based on force, so he condemns it in unmistakable terms, 
and agrees that blind commercialism, arrogant imperialism 
and all-devouring militarism have 
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For a while Gandhi mainly preached the gospel of pure 
and healthy life thru pure thought and carefully selected 
food. Food does influence the body, and the body the mind. 
So for the health of both body and mind simple food is 
necessary. He preached celibacy to the unmarried, birth 
control by continence to the married, and fasting for all. 
He holds that as fire purifies gold, even so fasting purifies 
the body and clarifies the soul as well. Gradually he began 
to take part in politics, and during the Rowlatt bill agita- 
tion, he came to the forefront. There was a chance for him 
to put in practice the principles that won him success in 
South Africa. 

Gandhi’s influence over the people of India is so pro- 
found that it is easy to predict the success of his under- 
taking. 

Wherever he goes he draws immense crowds. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people listen to his dynamic ap- 
peals with rapt attention and unalloyed reverence, for he 
is not only a political leader but also a saint. And saints 
still have a chance in India. After his speeches thousands 
rush to touch the hem of his garment. The secret of his 
success lies in the simplicity of 





ruined Europe beyond redemp- 
tion. 

As the leader of the Indians 
Gandhi fought a similar battle in 
South Africa and won it after 
years of hard fighting. The 
weapon used was passive resist- 
ance. For civil disobedience 
Gandhi and his followers went to 
prison most cheerfully, and de- 
fiantly bore the inhuman tortures 
they were subjected to. Many a 
time he barely escaped death 
from the hands of infuriated 
South African mobs. But always 
and invariably he kept the In- 
dians away from active insur- 
gency. Gradually the South Afri- 
can issue was introduced into 
India. And this furnished a com- 
mon platform for men and women 
of all creeds and walks of life. 








his life, honesty of his intention 
and spotlessness of his character. 
His fellow countrymen call him 
Mahatma (Saint). Even his po- 
litical opponent, Colonel Josiah 
Wedgwood, an Englishman, thus 
speaks of him in the London 
Nation: “One does not feel it 
blasphemous to compare Gandhi 
with Christ.” 

Tho he is fighting for political 
independence and economic 
emancipation, Gandhi lives the 
life of an ascetic. He lives on 
fruit, vegetables and rice. He eats 
no sweets and no spices. He 
dresses like a poor working man 
in coarse clothes. He never uses 
shoes. He always travels by the 
third class in railway trains, cer- 
tainly not an easy undertaking. 
By natural inclination Gandhi 








Mass meetings were held all over 
India and funds were raised. 
The man who endangered the 
empire from South Africa is now 
endangering it from India. 


Sreemati Sarala Devi, a niece of Rabindranath 

Tagore, an ardent feminist, and a devéted disciple 

of Gandhi. She travels with him frequently, speak- 

ing before great mass meetings; and she has further 

served Gandhi’s cause by writing a beautiful song 
of India’s unity 

















Gandhi’s two chief lieutenants are Mahomedans and brothers, 
Mahomed Ali on the right, and on the left Shaukat Ali, who is 
a firebrand revolutionist. It is said of him that when he is warned 
by friends that he will be arrested for rash speaking, he answers, 
“Tell the British Government that I am too fat to run.” Their 
mother is in the center . 


associates more with the poor 
than with the rich. Twice he re- 
fused the presidency of the In- 
dian National Congress, but last 
December he most cheerfully pre- 
sided over the pariah conference 
at Nagpur, and valiantly advocated the social and eco- 
nomic emancipation of the depressed classes of India that 
constitute one-sixth of the total population of the country. 

Quite unlike the idealists of all lands Gandhi is a prac- 
tical man. He is a constructive statesman, not a “de- 
structive fanatic” as he is called by some of his enemies. 
He does not believe in destroying anything that he cannot 
readily replace by something better. 

In spite of desperate opposition from the Government 
and the reactionaries of India the non-codperation move- 
ment is meeting with tremendous success. Many title- 
holders have given up their titles. Rabindranath Tagore 
gave up his knighthood soon after the Amritsar massacre. 
Women like Sarojini Naidu and Sarala Devi have given 
back their medals of honor for war services; and lawyers 
like C. R. Das of Calcutta have given up their practices 
carrying fabulous incomes. Hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents of all ages and of all provinces of India are out of 
British schools, colleges and universities. National educa- 
tional institutions are being opened in quick succession, 
where Hindustani, the future common language of India, 
has been made compulsory, and students are daily receiv- 
ing lessons in spinning and [Continued on page 470 












































destiny 
Thy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sindh, Gujrat, 
Maratha, 
Of Dravid and Orissa and Bengal; 
It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 
Mingles in the music of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
And is chanted by the waves of the Indian sea. 
They pray for thy grace and sing thy glory, 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


Day and night, thy voice goes out from land to land, 
Calling the Hindus and Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains around 

thy throne, 

And the Parsees, Mussulmans and Christians. 

The East and the West join hands in their prayer to Thee, 
And the garland of love is woven. 
Thou bringest the hearts of all people into the harmony of 

one life, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 








The Song of India 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


Ruler of the minds of all people, Dispenser of India’s’ 


The night fades; the light breaks over the peaks of the eastern hills; 
The birds begin to sing, the morning breeze carries the breath of new life. 
The rays of thy mercy have touched the waking land with their blessings, 
Victory to Thee, King of Kings, 
Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


The procession of pilgrims passes over the endless road 
rugged with the rise and fall of nations; 


And it resounds with the thunder of thy wheels, Eternal 
Charioteer! 


Thru the dire days of doom thy trumpet sounds, and men 
are led by Thee across death. 


Thy finger points the path of truth to all people, 
Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 


The darkness was deep, and dense was the night; 
My country lay in death-like silence of swoon; | 


But thy mother-arms were round her, and thine eyes gazed 
upon her face, in sleepless love, thru her hours of ghast- 
ly dreams. 


Thou bringest companionship and solace to the people in 
their sorrows, 


Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory to Thee! 














“Save Himself Who Can!” 


Another True Story of Life and Death Adventure 
on the High Seas 
By James H. Williams, Able Seaman 


jammers that lined the Esplanade at that time, 
the “Wild Rose” was the most noticeable of all. 

Among the entire fleet of fifty sail she was the only 
bark; all the others were full riggers. She was, likewise, the 
smallest—only 760 tons register, a fishing smack compared 
to her wide-winged competitors. She was the only ship oc- 
cupying the Government dock; all others lay astream in 
the Hoogly moorings. And she was the only wooden ship in 
Calcutta, all the rest steel-hulled and steel-sparred racers. 

Like the others of the fleet, the “Wild Rose” was a 
British vessel, and a British deep-water ship built of timber 
was a rara avis even then, which was nearly five and thirty 
years ago. 

Iron was abundant in Great Britain, while timber was 
scarce, so that wooden ships were seldom built except 
for special service. The “Wild Rose” had come to Cal- 
cutta with a cargo of salt; salt quickly cankers in a steel 
hull, unless specially and very expensively stowed. 

Salt was a Government monopoly in India, therefore 
the “Wild Rose” lay at the Government dock to protect the 
British revenue. 

I was a gay young ropeyarn in those days, and a good 
judge of wind-jammers. : 

My fancy in ladies and ships was always in favor of the 
smaller ones. The smaller they are the easier they handle, 
and the less material it requires to rig them. 

When the “Wild Rose” hoisted her “Seamen Wanted” 
sign, and it was announced that she was about to clear, I 


A MONG the stately fleet of loftily sparred wind- 


made a bee-line for the shipping office to file my applica- 
tion and leave my discharges. 

When the crowd of waiting seamen lined up for inspec- 
tion and service, my townie, Mat Doran, and I were the 
two first men selected. 

The following day we were ordered aboard, and the ship 
dropped down to Garden Reach, where we lay astream 
several days, our time occupied in sending up our yards, 
bending sails, taking ballast and preparing for sea. 

The “Wild Rose” hailed from Liverpool, was owned in 
West Hartlepool and was bound to Delgoa Bay in Portu- 
guese East Africa, to load a cargo of wool for London. 
Our skipper’s name was Foss, and he was managing owner 
as well as master. 

With ballast and stores aboard and everything snug, 
we took our pilot and towed down the turbulent Hoogly 
behind the “Warren Hastings,” to Sand Heads, and spread 
our great wings for a pleasant passage down the broad 
bay of Bengal, and across the indigo expanse of the Indian 
Ocean to the Coast of Africa. 

Our passage to Delgoa Bay was fair and uneventful. 
The “Wild Rose” was a well found, able vessel, tho not 
very fast. We had a good master, and officers and crew 
were all on good terms. From a sailor’s point of view there 
was nothing to complain of, and everyone looked forward 
to a prosperous voyage, a safe and happy conclusion and a 
good pay-day to spend among the rosy-cheeked barmaids 
of London. 

Delgoa Bay was a.great, open, unsheltered roadstead, 
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entirely unprotected from the violent storms that periodic- 
ally blow up from the Cape of Good Hope with destructive 
force, and level everything in their wake on land, and pile 
up the raging sea in mountainous combers of fearful 
aspect and devastating power. At the time of which I 
write the Bay was a barren, dreary, irregular indenta- 
tion on the African coast, entirely destitute of artificial 
improvements, and important only as the one possible out- 
let for the exportation of the agricultural products of the 
surrounding region. 

The ships always rode at anchor with springs on their 
cables, and their topsails furled in stops, so that in case of 
warning of a sudden storm approaching they could in- 
stantly break the stops, sheet home their topsails, slip 
their cables and drive off to sea, ride out the storm in deep 
water, and then return, pick up their deserted cables and 
resume loading as before. 

It was all in the day’s work, and the “Wild Rose” rode 
off twice before the stern south-easters, during the six 
weeks her lading was in progress. 

The bales of wool were lightered out to our moorings, and 
steved by native African Croo “boys,” great, long-limbed, 
powerful fellows, and capable workers. 

Whenever there was an easterly wind a tumultuous surf 
would disturb the bay, and if the wind developed sufficient 
force, we would be obliged to drop our lighters astern and 
moor them to our quarter bitts, to prevent them from 
being shattered and sunk in the commotion alongside. 

In such cases, of course, all lading would cease, and in 
these lulls the Croo boys would all jump overboard and 
tumble about in the boiling surf by the hour. On these 
occasions I would dive over 
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that year, and we made rather a long average passage 
to the line. 

But once across the Equator, we picked up the northeast 
Trades with compelling force, and the good old barkie 
kicked up her heels and romped across the Sargassa Sea 
for home with a wet sheet and a flowing sail. 

We made the Lizard on the southern extremity of 
England in the last days of February, stood across the 
chops of the Channel toward Plymouth Sound, on a long 
reach, and then steered boldly up mid-channel for Dover 
Straights. 

After we were well up Channel the wind veered sud- 
denly to the northeastward, the weather became much 
colder than it had been, and a snow storm appeared im- 
minent. That afternoon we shortened down to upper top- 
sails single reefed courses, lower staysails and spanker 
and began to beat. 

Just before dusk we spoke the “Niobe,” a large full- 
rigged ship bound to London from Calcutta with a cargo 
of wool. Thereafter we became consorts, nearly always in 
sight, and splitting tacks with each other at every turn for 
ten long dismal days and nights until we were finally 
separated forever by the awful tragedy which ends this 
tale. 

For ten dreary days the northeast tempest prevailed 
with varying force, but with constant fury and accom- 
panied by a tumultuous Channel sea. 

Ten times both ships by dint of almost superhuman ex- 
ertions on the part of their crews attempted the passage 
of the Straights, and as many times we were driven back 
in an unbeatable tumult of howling wind, merciless 
sea and blinding snow. 





and enjoy the frolic with 
them, for I always de- 
lighted in rough swimming. 

Those big long-geared 
savages could beat me 
swimming in level water, 
but not a mother’s son of 
them could beat me riding 
the surf. I got to be very 
chummy with all of them 
during our stay in the bay, 
and they wanted me to go 
ashore with them, pick out 
some wives and settle down 
as a chief. That was only 
one of many chances to be- 
come rich and numerous 
which I have felt compelled 
from religious or moral 
scruples to pass up in the 
course of a vagrant career. 

When our last bale of 
wool had been stowed and 
and our hatches battened, 
we found our anchors and 
cleared for Merry England 
with glad and_ valiant 
hearts. 

It was summer in the 
southern hemisphere, mid- 
December, and we skirted 
boldly around the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, and 
rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope within easy code sig- 
nalling distance, enjoying 
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When the last despairing 
attempt was made, and our 
devoted ship turned reeling 
and groaning in every 
frame and fiber of her bat- 
tered hull before the piti- 
less blast, every man on 
board realized that the day 
was lost. 

Our decks and channels 
were covered with ice, our 
sails and rigging were 
stiffened with frozen snow 
and sleet and were almost 
unmanageable, the hull was 
strained and leaking and 
the exhausted crew were 
too weary to man _ the 
pumps. It was near mid- 
night, and the blinding 
snow and impenetrable 
darkness shut out all possi- 
bility of observation or 
hope of assistance. 

We made torches with 
bunches of okum dipped in 
slow burning colza oil and 
set them on poles at the 
gangways. 

Then Captain Foss mus- 
tered us all aft for the 
fatal consultation, which is 
always the last act in a 
marine disaster before the 
final crash. 

Then and only then, the 








fine weather and favorable 
winds all the way. The 
sou’west Trades in the At- 
lantic were unusually light 


Keystone View 


The good “Wild Rose” was broken up some thirty years ago. 

But this French bark is of the same type of square-rigged vessel 

as the “Wild Rose” and looks very much as she looked when she 
set out on her last fateful voyage 


law requires the master to 
divide his own responsi- 
bility with his crew. When 
[Continued on page 462 



































Have You Any Imagination? 


Here’s a Test 


By June ‘E. Downey 
Professor of Psychology in the University of Wyoming 








In The Independent of March 6, 1920, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson suggested the possibil- 
ity of using the “Personal” advertisements as a test of the creative imagination and 
the ability to write fiction. The suggestion took in many quarters. Some of our 
readers used the “Personals” as an evening game and got great fun out of it. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin of Columbia found them useful in his class in short-story writing. Pro- 
fessor Downey, of Wyoming, got interesting results from them in both psychology 
and English classes. Thinking that teachers who are using The Independent might 
want to know how the method works and that other readers might like to test 
themselves or their friends as to power to develop characters and situation from a 
slight hint we have asked Dr. Downey to tell just how the method can be used. Per- 
haps readers who try it may be kind enough to send us samples of the pictures or 
plots that these personalities suggest, though we cannot agree to grade or publish 
them. The tests given are all genuine advertisements clipped from the London Times 




















HIS test of the literary imagination should prove of 
great service not only in analysis of mind in the 
psychological laboratory, but in measuring ability in 
the short-story or English class. Later I shall suggest 
varied possibilities in the way of utilizing such material in 
developing the imagination. But first to find out if the 
reader possesses an imagination let him try these tests: 
Test 1. Below you will find a message sent via the per- 
sonal column of the London Times by “Sweetie” to “Jas- 
per.” You will be given five minutes in which to write a 
characterization and description of Jasper and Sweetie. 





J ASPER.—Tick-tock, Tick-tock.—Sweetie. 





Time’s up. Put aside what you have written and try 
another. 

Test 2. This also is an item from the personal column 
of the London Times. It is addressed to “Feathers” by 
“Skeine.” Please work out a short-story plot from the mes- 
sage. Time limit, ten minutes. 





Ff EATHERS.—One on the left.—Skeine. 





Time’s up! Pencils down! Let us now proceed to your dis- 
section of yourself, dear reader. And we beg of you to keep 
your temper even tho you don’t agree with our diagnosis, 
for remember there are more things in heaven and earth 
than story-writers and that if you can’t write a novel you 
may be living one, which, on the whole, is much nicer. 

Please classify your imagination under one of the fol- 
lowing heads after you feel from study of the samples pre- 
sented and the comments that you understand the distinc- 
tions. The divisions are as follows: 

. The Inert Imagination. 

. The Stereotyped Imagination. 

. The Melodramatic Imagination. 
. The Generalizing Imagination. 

. The Particularizing Imagination. 

(a) Reminiscential. 

(b) Creative. 

(c) Dramatic. 

6. The Ingenious or Inventive Imagination. 


ar COD 


The question of fertility and range of imagination we 
will discuss later. 

1. Of the inert imagination, the most hopeless variety is 
that of the individual whose narrow sympathies preclude 
the possibility of an insight into characters or situations 
outside the range of her personal experiences. Invention 
stumbles along, continually hampered by the narrow skirts 
of custom and etiquette. 

Read the following production as an example of what I 
mean: 


Newspaper personals are usually disguised statements under- 
stood only by the parties concerned. It would be impossible for 
me to form any idea of the above as I have never had any in- 
terest in such ads. Always had a quiet notion that they were 
most disreputable, veiled messages, perhaps between thieves or 
other undesirables. There is apparently no necessity for code 
messages between ordinary persons. 


Or this: 


Any such items in newspapers always appeal to me as sen- 
timental and foolishly so. I noticed that the message was signed 
Sweetie and addressed to a man, so immediately put it in this 
class. The very fact of using a newspaper column as a means of 
correspondence shows her lack of self-respect and restraint. I am 
not interested enough to have a visual image of her. 


You will perceive we are getting characterizations, but 
not of Sweetie and Jasper. 
Of course, inactive phantasy shows itself sometimes by 


‘its puzzled rather than unsympathetic attitude. It stares 


helplessly at such a message. “I can’t think what it means!” 
Or “No plot. ‘One on the left’ suggests buying a theater 
ticket.” 

A very distinctive reaction is given by the literal-minded 
individual, those dear friends of ours who walk in com- 
fortable house-slippers and continually stir our sense of 
humor in the cleverest sort of way without in the least 
meaning to. 

I cannot refrain from illustrating this reaction by quo- 
tation of what I received when I used the following Per- 
sonal: 





IR WALTER RAYLEIGH.—On Sunday 

morning at 11 o’clock, I will be in exactly 

the same spot as you saw me last Easter Mon- 
day evening.—Queen Bess 





I asked for a characterization of Queen Bess and got it! 
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Queen Bess has dark hair and eyes. She is very sedate in her 
manner and always on time. When she makes a promise she 
keeps it. If she weren’t a Queen I think she would be a good 
housekeeper, clean and neat, everything just so. 


And take this one of Valerie who writes to Wal: 





AL.—In this case two and three do not 
make five.—Valerie. 





Valerie is a person rather inclined to say and do funny things, 
sometimes taking them very seriously. He is educated, thinks of 
the hypothesis of numbers, and says two and three do not make 
five. He is hasty in making decisions. 


Another form of the unimaginative reaction gives us 
words, words, words! 

Jasper is a working-boy who is in love with a certain work- 
ing-girl and has been corresponding ‘with her. I should say he 
is of average intelligence but at present concerned in a somewhat 
affected love-affair. Probably he has not been or probably he has 
been at college. When a character is in love it is difficult to 
tell just how much he does know. Jasper is a young man of 
the city and possesses the knowledge which the city man neces- 
sarily must have of amorous affairs. The rest developed by the 
thought which arose from the knowledge of certain observations 
of the ways of the world. 

If now you belong to the household of the unimaginative 
either because of crippled sympathies, baffled wits, honest 
literal-mindedness, or utter inanity, the probability is 
you’re wasting your time in literary pursuits. 

2. Let us turn next to the stereotyped conventionalized 
imagination which always hits upon the bromidic interpre- 
tation, just that which will occur to ninety-nine out of one 
hundred. As our psychological friends say, the coefficient 
of commonplaceness will run high and normality is guar- 
anteed. And, obviously, there are advantages in such re- 
actions, for the ninety and nine will understand you with- 
out effort, and you will find their motives easy to follow. 
If you write stories there will be nothing cryptic about 
them, nothing fantastic or strange that would deny them 
entrance into Popular Tales. 

Confess now, when you read the Jasper-Sweetie item, 
didn’t you figure it out something like this: Sweetie is a 
pretty fluffy doll-like cream-puff creature with golden 


hair, blue eyes, and too much saccharinity. Very likely you © 


dressed her in sky-pink, gave her a large hat and a parasol, 
and, possibly a stick of gum. You thought her sufficiently 
silly. But you rather liked Jasper. You pictured him as 
gentle, slow, stedfast, with brown eyes, and much imposed 
upon by the frivolous and very young lady calling herself 
Sweetie. 

“Tick-tock” is some sort of love-message of course. “Time 
flies” or “I’m counting the moments until you return,” or 
“Really, dear Jasper, you are very slow,” or “Let us meet 
under the big clock.” 

I have read so many interpretations of this message 
thus or similarly phrased that I am quite convinced that 
Jasper and Sweetie are a sentimental couple and that 
Sweetie takes too much initiative for a well-bred young 
lady. I am almost convinced by the repeated suggestion 
that she is a “perfect blonde.” And of course I have never 
questioned the assumption that Jasper was a man and 
Sweetie a woman. 2 

3. But let us now go a step further and inspect the 
hackneyed imagination in gala dress. Behold the melodra- 
matic, the yellow-journal imagination! Let us see what we 
can get out of Valerie’s message to Wal, “In this case two 
and three do not make five.” 

Valerie, of French descent, a face clear-cut as a cameo and 
of the same delicate tints, framed with masses of burnished brown 
ringlets! She dresses, usually, in lavender with white near her 
pure Grecian profile. She is so tiny and delicate that no one 
would suspect her of great strength of character but think her 
a plaything to be loved and petted until one gazed into her eyes, 


lustrous deep pools of violet. She looked out on life with eyes 
that saw and understood. 

Wal, her second cousin, dark, quick-tempered, impetuous, try- 
ing to sweep the world off its feet by his painting! He lives in 
the gay capital of France among the artistic set of upper Bohe- 
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mia. His devil-may-care air elects him leader of a set that makes 
even the Blasé gasp and take notice. Consequently his art 
suffers. 

Coming home for a brief visit he chanced to see the lovely 
Valerie and fell desperately in love. She did not return his ad- 
vances and he wrote her a poetic letter in which he says Destiny 
came out in mathematical terms, since she had beauty and wealth 
and he had love and hope and genius. The sum was five. But 
alas! Valerie answers, “In this case two and three do not make 
five.” 

The encouraging thing about the sensational imagina- 
tion is that tho pruning is suggested, there is really some- 
thing there to prune. Let us cite a couple more examples 
from a young romanticist to whom facts (including those 
of orthography!) are stranger than fiction. Let us give her 
an exchange of messages between Sybil and Leonard, thus: 





YBIL.—Fantastic dreams disturb my rest; 
my mind is tortured by visions of gaunt 
and grisly spectres; you alone possess the 
philtre that will charm away these wraiths.— 
Leonard. 





EONARD.—It is strange that you should be 

tortured so; nevertheless, even if I can 

charm away the ogres, I do not know that you 
deserve it.—Sybil. 





THe MAaN—Tall, slender, deep-blue eyes; high forehead, from 
which is combed back waivy light brown hair. Leonard is yet 
young; and has not learned the ways of the many people in this 
world. He still goes to school, and it is at a dance that he has 
met the charming butterfly Sybil. 

Naturally like many young people he thinks all she has told 
him is true; he has willed himself to fall madly in love with the 
fair damsel. He is extremely dramatic, high-minded, and in 
future years will be a benefit to society. But as yet his education 
is not set, and he rather wishes to show that he can be above 
the average; he is well read and intelligent but has not learned 
the ways of girls. 


THE Grrt—Sybil; dressed in a pale pink evening gown, her 
slender figure is very attractive; her soft rosey cheeks are sur- 
rounded by beautiful fluffy well-curled-and-puffed blonde hair; 
her baby-blue eyes are bright and sparkling giving her a much 
brighter look than she really deserves. 

Her baby-way, merry ringing laugh, constant flattering, ever 
changing way of talking makes her very sirenish. It is not 
Sybil’s intention to be a faithful sweetheart to one particular 
man; she enjoys herself with all; and blames herself not when 
some poor unwise fellow like Leonard takes seriously her thought- 
less words. She, like the rest of the girls of today, is very 
modern. 

4. The Generalizing Imagination. The inclination to deal 
in thought with the general, the type, instead of the par- 
ticular or the individual is a mental trait which has had 
momentous consequences in the development of intelligence, 
since it has resulted in capacity to handle classes rather 
than specific instances, to think conceptually instead of al- 
ways in terms of individuals. In science, in philosophy, in 
business, it has enabled us to label things and then react 
quickly as suggested by the label. This is a case of scarlet 
fever, hence an occasion for establishing quarantine, writ- 
ing out a certain prescription, giving disagreeable orders 
without being side-tracked by one’s sympathies for the 
pretty girl whose complexion is under suspicion. 

All X is Y, all Y is Z, all X is Z, chants the logician and, 
of course, he is right. All doctors are men, all men are 
fallible, all doctors are fallible, only we dislike putting Dr. 
Tom, Dick, and Henry together so undiscriminatingly. 

The most persistently generalizing types among men 
are the philosopher and the mathematician. It is impossible 
to individualize a mathematical formula, so long as it stays 
in a textbook, minutely enough to tell the color of its hair 
or the length of its mustache. But when it has succeeded 
in escaping from the Monograph we know exactly what 
Mr. A’ + B? looks like! 

The generalizing type of mind, however valuable in the 
work-a-day and scientific spheres, is not the most promis- 
ing type for the maker of stories. Remember Flaubert’s 
teaching of Maupassant. “Having impressed upon me the 
fact that there are not in the whole world two grains of 
sand, two insects, two hands, or two noses absolutely alike, 
he forced me to describe a being or [Continued on page 468 
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“Upon Trifles the Best Gifts of the 
Gods Often Hang” 


Remarkable Remarks by Andrew Carnegie 
Quoted from the “Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie,” published by Houghton Mifflin Company 





me the fact that my father 

had risen and left the Pres- 
byterian Church one day when 
the minister preached the doc- 
trine of infant damnation. This 
was shortly after I had made 
my appearance. 


| m up treasuring within 


My material success in life 
has hung not to what 
I have known or done myself, 
but to the faculty of knowing 
and choosing others who did 
know better than myself. Pre- 
cious knowledge this for any 
man to possess. 


A word, a look, an accent, 
may affect the destiny not only 
of individuals, but of nations. 
He is a bold nian who calls any- 
thing a trifle. Who was it who, 


trifles, said he always would if 
any one could tell him what a 
trifle was? The young should 
remember that upon trifles the 
best gifts of the gods often 
hang. 


Whenever one learns to do 
anything he has never to wait 
long for an opportunity of put- 








I never worked for a salary. 
A man must necessarily occupy 
a narrow field who is at the 
beck and call of others. Even 
if he becomes president of a 
great corporation he is hardly 
his own master, unless he holds 
control of the stock. The ablest 
presidents are hampered by 
boards of directors and share- 
holders, who can know but lit- 
tle of the business. 


I have never bought or sold 
a share of stock speculatively in 
my life, except one small lot of 
Pennsylvania Railroad shares 
that I bought early in life for 
investment and for which I did 
not pay at the time because 
bankers offered to carry it for 
me at a low rate. I have adhered 
to the rule never to purchase 
what I did not pay for, and 
never to sell what I did not 
own. 


Speculation is a parasite feed- 
ing upon values, creating none. 


Most of the troubles of hu- 
manity are imaginary and 
should be laughed out of court. 
A wise man is the confirmed 








ting his knowledge to use. © Underwood & Underwood 

My two rules for speaking 
then (and now) were: Make 
yourself perfectly at home be- 
fore your audience, and simply talk to them, not at them. Do not 


try to be somebody else; be your own self and talk, never “‘orate” 
until you can’t help it. 


Horace Greeley and the Tribune was my ideal of human 
triumph. Strange that there should have come a day when I 
could have bought the Tribune; but by that time the pearl had 
lost its lustre. Our air castles are often within our grasp late in 
life, but then they charm not. 


The grandeur of Mr. Stokes’s home impressed me, but the one 
feature of it that eclipsed all else was a marble mantel in his 
library. In the center of-the arch, carved in the marble, was an 
open book with this inscription : - 

“He that cannot reason is a fool, 
He that will not a bigot, 
He that dare not a slave.” 

These noble words thrilled me. I said to myself, “Some day, 
some day, I’ll have a library” (that was a look ahead) ‘and 
these words shall grace the mantel as here.” And so they do in 
New York and Skibo today. 


“What do you think!” said Mrs. Wilkins to me; “Dallas” (her 
grandson) “writes me that he has been compelled by the com- 
mandant of West Point to sit next a negro! Did you ever hear 
the like of that? Is it not disgraceful? Negroes admitted to West 
Point!” P 

“Oh!” I said, “Mrs. Wilkins, there is something even worse 


than that. I understand that some of them have been admitted 
to heaven !” 


I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that for every 
ounce of corruption of public men in the new land of republican- 
ism there is one in the old land of monarchy, only the forms of 
corruption differ. Titles are the bribes in the monarchy, not dol- 
lars. Office is a common and proper reward in both. There is, 
however, this difference in favor of the monarchy; titles are 
given openly and are not considered by the recipients or the 
mass of the neople as bribes. 


optimist. 


“I made up my mind to put all good eggs in one basket, and 
then watch that basket”—Mr. Carnegie sets this courageous 
decision ‘down as one of the reasons for his success 


Many men can be trusted, 
but a few need watching. 


When one party to a bargain becomes excited, the other should 
keep cool and patient. 


A great business is seldom if ever built up except on lines of 
the strictest integrity. A reputation for “cuteness” and sharp 
dealing is fatal in great affairs. Not the letter of the law, but 
the spirit, must be the rule. 


The business man has no rock more dangerous to encounter in 
his career than this very one of endorsing commercial paper. It 
can easily be avoided if he asks himself two questions: Have I 
surplus means for all possible requirements which will enable 
me to pay without inconvenience the utmost sum for which I am 
liable under this endorsement? Secondly: Am I willing to lose 
this sum for the friend for whom I endorse? If these two ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative he may be permitted to 
oblige his friend, but not otherwise, if he be a wise man. And if 
he can answer the first question in the affirmative it will be well 
for him to consider whether it would not be better then and there 
to pay the entire sum for which his name is asked. I .am sure it 
would be. A man’s means are a trust to be sacredly held 
for his own creditors as long as he has debts and obligations. 


I made up my mind to go entirely eontrary to the adage not 
to put all one’s eggs in one basket. I determined that the proper 
policy was “to put all good eggs in one basket and then watch 
that basket.” 


There is scarcely a manufacturer in the world who has not in 
his works some machinery that should be thrown out and re- 
placed by improved appliances; or who does not for the want of 
additional machinery or new methods lose more than sufficient 
to pay the largest dividend obtainable by investment beyond his 
own domain. 


There is one imperative rule for men in business—no secrets 
from partners. 


My advice to young men would be not [Continued on page 471 
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Our Field Marshal 


By Hamilton Holt 


T was not the Roman Legions which conquered Gaul, but 
| Cesar. It was not the Carthaginian soldiers who made Rome 

tremble, but Hannibal. It was not the Macedonian phalanx 
which penetrated India, but Alexander. It was not the French 
Army which reached the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne. It 
was not the Prussian soldiers who defended their country for 
seven years against the three most formidable powers in Europe, 
it was Frederick the Great. 


If these words of Napoleon be true, then it was not the 
Allied Armies that drove the Germans back over the Rhine, 
but Ferdinand Foch. 

The American Expeditionary Force in France was under 
the absolute command of General John J. Pershing. But 
General Pershing was under the command of Field Marshal 
Foch. Marshal Foch, therefore, was America’s supreme 
leader in the world war. 

It is now officially announced that the Marshal will pay 
a visit to America this fall. How can America best honor 
this great Christian and soldier whom future generations 
will venerate as much for his high moral standards as for 
his military genius? 

The fine big thing to do would be to grant him a liberal 
honorarium. We have a most appropriate precedent for 
such action. Congress voted Lafayette a grant of $200,000 
and a township of land for his services in securing the 
freedom of America. The United States has now more land 
and more wealth than it had then, and Foch has rendered 
even greater services in securing the freedom of the world. 

In addition to an honorarium we might give him the 
thanks of Congress and make him an American citizen. 


Possibly we should confer on him an honorary grade in our 
Army, thus putting his name forever on our military 
roster. 

I have just received a letter, regarding this latter sug- 
gestion, from one of America’s most celebrated war gen- 
erals, a part of which I herewith quote: 

It has been proposed to make Marshal Foch a General in the 
American Army and the proposal pleases him very much. 

It is traditional in France that a French officer may not re- 
ceive regular pay from a foreign government, and the Marshal 
adheres strictly to the tradition. It seems to me that in making 
Marshal Foch a, General in our Army we would be doing a most 
courteous act, highly merited by him, and we would at the same 
time show our good sentiments toward France and our reason- 
able sense of propriety to the rest of the world. 


No doubt there will be other suggestions made as to the 
best way to honor our distinguished guest during his 
sojourn here. But in honoring the soldier who telegraphed 
in the beginning of the war to G. H. Q., “My center gives 
way; my right recedes; the situation is excellent. I shall 
attack,” and the father who said later when his only son 
fell, “Our France has been torn and murdered. There are 
thousands and thousands of old fathers who like me have 
lost all they loved best, all the hope of their race. I am 
one with them at heart. I know what they suffer,” and the 
man who summed up his military philosophy in the sen- 
tence, “Spirit will conquer matter,” and therefore won the 
greatest and most complete victory in history, surely the 
United States will do for such a hero something commen- 
surate with his services to us and to mankind. 


Social Revolution Not Yet 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


. K pemergee the attempt of radical leaders to con- 
vert a strike into a drive of organized labor for 
control of Great Britain and the British Empire 
has failed or only weakened for the time being, is a ques- 
tion of less importance than that of the probable reaction 
of the common-sense and the common conscience of man- 
kind to programs of class domination wheresoever or by 
whomsoever proclaimed and supported. 

The British situation has been more significant than the 
Russian, the German or the Italian, because the British 
population is, all in all, a calmer lot of human beings than 
any continental people, and because Great Britain with 
a longer history of constitutional liberty than any other 
people has enjoyed is more appreciative of it and less likely 
to jeopardize it. 

When, therefore, the never-ending struggle over wages 
became in Great Britain a threatened strike so nearly 
“general” as to involve two million men identified with vital 
occupations upon issues admittedly involving Government 
policies, it was no longer possible to deny that a revolu- 
tionary movement, making its way westward from Moscow, 
had reached the British Isles in dangerous strength. 
Specific denials and affirmations in no way affected this 
general conclusion. Whether or not the miners intended to 
hold out for mine nationalization, whether or not the Triple 
Alliance was committed to an attempt to substitute new 
governmental forms in England, the fact that the Alliance 
demanded concessions and guarantees from Lloyd George 
and backed its demand by threats of direct action was in 
effect a proclamation of intent to establish a dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 
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Furthermore, whatever may be thought of the positions 
that Lloyd George has taken since he was Minister of Mu- 
nitions until the present moment, whether or not he has 
double-crossed labor or any other group, and whether his 
final declaration that if labor were to come into power by 
direct action, it would have to fight for it, was statesman- 
ship or not, there is no denying that his analysis and char- 
acterization of the situation itself was accurate. Labor had 
fallen under revolutionary influences and the declared aims 
of its more aggressive factions were revolutionary. Any 
other description of what was going on would have been 
childish. That proletarian dictation in England would 
probably be more intelligent, more just and more merciful 
than it has been in Russia, was and is a consideration be- 
side the point. The passing of political power from one 
class to another in human society is a fateful thing, 
whether the new sovereign is better than the old or worse. 

When, however, a movement to transfer power is halted 
and may possibly be stopped, sober-minded men are bound 
to ask two questions. They are being asked now thruout 
the civilized world. One is, what is involved in the ulti- 
mate success of the movement, if in fact it succeeds? The 
other is, what are the probabilities of success or failure 
after various trial and error attempts have been made, and 
after the common-sense and the common conscience of man- 
kind have reflected upon them and upon all their impli- 
cations? 

A complete or even an approximately complete enumera- 
tion of implications would be tedious. Three or four of the 
more serious ones may be pointed out and should be faced 
frankly. First, the attempt of a class-conscious fraction of 
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a population to obtain coercive power by direct action is a 
fact of ill omen. In any nation which has universal suf- 
frage such an attempt is a disclosure of what psychologists 
call “the inferiority complex.” It is an admission that the 
aggressive group realizes its inability (or distrusts its 
ability) to obtain what it desires by appeal to intelli- 


gence and a sense of justice, or it is an ungoverned im-_ 


patience which cannot wait upon evolution by due process 
of law. Second, government by a group which proceeds by 
direct action when other methods are available is by im- 
plication government by an intellectually and morally in- 
ferior element of the national population. Third, govern- 
ment by such an element is bound to be in fact dictation 
(as advertized) and not government by the consent of the 
governed. It is not merely undemocratic; like Bolshevism ‘t 
is denial of democracy, which admits to participation in 
political decision all groups, classes, interests and factions. 
Fourth, dictatorial government by a faction intellectually 
and morally inferior (as proven by an unnecessary resort 
to direct action) will govern ruthlessly, confiscating without 
scruple, and working in the general direction of a com- 
munistic social order. 

The probability that we have seen the last of revolution- 
ary attempts carrying these implications is small. The 
time has not come to assume that the revolutionary drive 
has spent its force and need cause no further apprehension. 
But the probability of ultimate success is not great. It has 
been materially diminished by the refusal of the rank and 
file of British labor to depart from the paths of sanity and 
moderation. 

The democratic movement is slow and inconspicuous, but 
it has persisted for a hundred years and its appeal to com- 
mon-sense and the common conscience was never stronger 
than it is now. The world has had about as much as it 
wants of dictation by privileged factions, by whatever 
name called, monarchy, aristocracy or oligarchy. It may 
for a while tolerate or fail to cope with dictatorial experi- 
ments by proletarian groups, but in the long run it will 
no more endure them than it has endured kings, militarists, 
and orders of nobility. Social forces converging from every 
direction indicate the predominant strength and the per- 
sistence of a middle class, strongly convinced of the value 
of substantial social justice and of political common- 
sense. There is no reason disclosed by existing facts for ap- 
prehending the disintegration of civilization, but there is 
every reason for watchfulness, for moral courage and for 
plain speaking upon all the great issues of social struggle. 


A Little Too Much of This. 


Germany—We would pay if we could. 
France—You could pay if you would. 
(Both repeat ad infinitum). 


Congress Meets 
ONGRESS meets; secure in the knowledge that it can- 
not make a worse record of leaving things undone 
than its predecessor. It may be responsible for more sins 


of commission; it can hardly be guilty of more sins of 
omission. 


Prestige—Old and New 


HE sociologists tell us that in some ages and countries, 

for example among the Medieval Schoolmen and in 
China today, it is the old which has prestige. Every heresy 
tries to smuggle itself past the customs office labeled as an 
orthodoxy; every new custom has to have the sanction of 
the “Fathers” or be writ in ancient books of prophecy; 
even a jest must be a chestnut. At other times and in more 
progressive countries, it is the new which attracts. “Novels,” 
“novelties,” the “latest thing out,” “up to date,” “all modern 
improvements,” “futurism”—these are common phrases of 
the United States, A. D. 1921. Even orthodoxy borrows 
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the plumes of heresy and tries to outshock the heretics. 
Old jokes are dressed to look like new by changing the 
stage coach to the airplane in the narrative. 

Thus far our editorial is, in substance, cribbed out of 
the books. But sociologists have not perhaps noticed an- 
other fact, that in the very same time and place both the 
old and the new may enjoy prestige. For example, let us 
suppose that you wished to found a hotel. You could attract 
custom by stressing its modern and super-modern features, 
such as the airplane hangar, the radium-lit door knobs, 
the wireless apparatus, the stock ticker and the like. But 
you could also call it “Ye Olde Colonial Inn” and stock it 
with antique spinning wheels and uncomfortable eighteenth 
century chairs and a few legends about the slumbers of 
George Washington on its feather pillows. 

A new religion could be launched in the same way as the 
hotel. You could talk about “magnetic waves” and “planes 
of ethereal force” and “spirits of the fourth dimension” 
till astrology seemed like astronomy, alchemy like chem- 
istry and dream books like Freudianist psychology. Or you 
could take the opposite tack and conjure with the magic 
of ancient Egypt and the witch of Endor and the imme- 
morial mysticisms of India. Both the future and the past 
have a magic to attract attention to the most humdrum 
fad. But beware the present—it is always commonplace!- 


The Next Step 
By Hayne Davis 

N the previous article it was shown how easily the text 
[« the Covenant of the League of Nations can be 

changed so as to remove all question as to the man and 
money power of America being at the disposal of anybody 
except the Congress of the United States, and yet leave each 
nation of the League in possession of a written guarantee 
from all other member nations to respect each other’s ter- 
ritory and sovereignty. It was shown also how the rights 
of nations could be better safeguarded by incorporating 
into the Covenant of the League a proviso similar to the 
Tenth Amendment to our Constitution, expressly recog- 
nizing the fact that all power not granted to the union of 
sovereign states is reserved to those states individually or 
to the people. 

So far as the principles of our Government and the 
essentials of our traditional foreign policy are concerned, 
there is no good reason why the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, amended as proposed in the previous article, 
should not be accepted by this country. We would be free 
to withdraw if the operation of the League proved to be 
productive of any substantial portion of the evils predicted 
by some. By going in and letting experience prove who is 
right as to the way it would work, we would permit demon- 
stration to-settle the question at issue instead of trying to 
settle-it by argument or by voting, either in the halls of 
Congress or at the polls. 

So far as the voting that has taken place on the subject 
is concerned, that seems to me favorable to our going in on 
some basis. A very large majority of the Senators, Mr. 
Harding among them, so voted. The most reasonable inter- 
pretation of both party platforms is for going in. The 
position taken before the people by those who can properly 
be regarded as the most representative of the Republicans 
was for going in. 

The people had no chance to pass on the bald proposition 
of League or no League. The issue was more involved. 
Leading lights of the Republican party who visited the 
Republican nominee at Marion gave out interviews im- 
mediately afterward, which led the public to believe that 
Mr. Harding was favorable to the League in a modified 
form. The impression made upon me at the time was that 
they were sincere and wished others so to understand. 

The declaration by Senator Johnson and a few others to 
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the contrary raised the-issue, it is true, but as Senator, Mr. 
Harding had voted for going in with reservations, and it 
seemed to me it was the small number of Republican 
irreconcilables who were going to be disappointed in case 
of Mr. Harding’s election, not the large circle of repre- 
sentative Republicans whose utterances made it appear 
that the way to secure our entry into the League properly 
amended was to support Mr. Harding. 

The Republican administration in my judgment will 
come nearer following the major opinion of those who 
voted for Republican electors by going into the League in 
modified form than by remaining out entirely. 

If the administration takes a different view, then the 
election constitutes an imperative obligation upon it to at- 
tempt the formation of some sort of international associa- 
tion or union for the preservation of peace and the estab- 
lishment of international right and justice more securely 
than under the old order. 

As pointed out in a previous article, the calling of the 
third conference at The Hague, already lawfully provided 
for by unanimous resolution of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, furnishes an appropriate method for making the at- 
tempt. My judgment is that it will be many times more 
difficult to succeed in uniting all nations in a new and good 
association or union of nations than it would to induce all 
nations, in and out of the League, to unite in amending the 
Covenant to conform with the views of the United States. 
I am convinced, however, that the line of least resistance, 
in endeavoring to form some other and different union, is 
in calling the third Hague Conference into session and for 
these reasons: 

1. That will bring all nations together on the basis of 
equality, regardless of size, or of participation in the war, 
or of participation on the winning or losing side. 

2. France and the other allied governments cannot ob- 
ject to sitting in an assembly with Germany which is simply 
called together and, when it adjourns, has no right or 
power to re-assemble. Whereas France and others can 
hardly be expected to welcome Germany into a permanent 
union, at this early date, with their gaping wounds still 
draining their strength, and little or no progress made in 
the collection of indisputable claims for reparations, omit- 
ting entirely all thought as to the questionable amounts. 

3. Such a conference would give all the nations con- 
cerned an equal opportunity to deliberate upon the vital 
questions involved, not only at home in the privacy of their 
own chancelleries, but also face to face with all the others 
interested. The neutral nations would be present. They 
were excluded from participation at Paris. The nations 
which were belligerent in a small way would have a free 
and fair hearing which they did not have at Paris. It was 
considered by those who contributed the main resources of 
men and materials to win the war, and especially by the 
head of the French delegation, that it was enough for these 
relatively inactive belligerents, who were saved by the 
power of the Big Five, to be on hand to applaud the settle- 
ment of the war made by these Five. 

4. The United States could not be represented at an 
Assembly of the League, without first ratifying the 
Covenant. The approaching session of the Assembly is not, 
therefore, a good place for this question to come up. The 
forty odd nations that have ratified the Covenant would 
meet there, and, in the absence of the United States, they 
would have to discuss the position they find themselves in, 
thru our not only refusing to come in, on any basis, but 
actually asking them, to come out and join us in something 
that has not yet been formulated, and cannot be formulated, 
in consultation with them, without the calling of some sort 
of Conference to which they would all be invited. We and 
they should get together for conference, and if possible be- 
fore the convening of the next session of the Assembly of 
the League. How can this be done better than by the issue 
of an invitation from President Harding to all sovereign 
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nations to send representatives to the third Conference at 
The Hague, in accordance with the resolution of the second 
Conference? 

5. Acceptance of such an invitation would not require 
any nation to decide in advance that it would resolve to 
withdraw from the existing League to which it has ad- 
hered. Coming to the Conference at President Harding’s 
invitation would mean only a willingness to confer on this 
and other subjects with representatives from the United 
States. The League would stand in statu quo while that 
Conference was deliberating. 

6. The question of armament could be considered at the 
Conference, also the question of enlarging the area in 
which arbitration should be made obligatory by mutual 
consent; also the codification of the existing law of na- 
tions, and a number of other important questions. 


HE general question of an international constitution 

could be considered entirely apart from certain particu- 
lar and irritating questions arising out of the war and its 
unsettled issues. Such a conference might bring all the in- 
terested parties into accord, even for amending the Covenant 
so as to make it acceptable to the United States, and not ob- 
jectionable to the nations now in, or for substituting there- 
for an association or union of nations formulated by that 
Conference, and acceptable to the United States as well as 
to the other nations concerned. 

Manifestly our position would be easier at such a Con- 
ference, however difficult, than in endeavoring from Wash- 
ington city to induce the other nations to come out of the 
League they are now in, and then take up with the United 
States the question of forming some other League or Asso- 
ciation. 

Whatever the outcome of a third Conference at The 
Hague, that seems to be the next step in the great drama of 
international politics, the curtain of which has now gone 
up. On the stage are the nations great and small. The big 
powers of the world war have proposed a League of Nations 
as part of the proper settlement of that war. The little 
powers of that war and all the neutrals who were invited 
into the League have approved the proposal. The United 
States alone of the nations participating in the war comes 
forward and declines to enter into the League and invites 
the other nations to come out and join the United States in 
a new union for peace and justice. The other nations need 
to have our views laid before them. We need to hear what 
they think of our view, and they what we think of theirs. 

Interchange of these views, in an assembly where all 
interested parties are represented, is democracy operating 
internationally. The outcome of such a political discussion 
will be the greatest common denominator of international 
political opinion at the present time. It matters less whether 
they accept our view or whether we accept theirs, or 
whether another or several other conferences are necessary 
for arriving at any decision. The very recurrence of an 
assembly where all interested parties are represented con- 
stitutes the essence of international unity. From such 
periodical conferences will come in time whatever im- 
proved methods of justice the present political sense of the 
world is capable of discerning and establishing. Therefore 
let us have the Third Hague Conference as the next act in 
the world’s great political drama, and as soon as possible. 


The Minority 


HE Democratic party will face unusual difficulties and 

opportunities in the new Congress. If Wilson has really 
succeeded in his effort to remake the soul of the party by 
breathing into it his own idealism the Democratic minority 
will be to the huge, complacent Republican majority what 
the ancient Hebrew prophets were to the Kings of Israel 
—rebukers of wrong, spurs to right, a living conscience by 
the throne. But if the Democrats have no moral cohesion 
and no consistent constructive policy they will fall back into 
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the state of atomic disintegration from which Wilson res- 
cued them. They have no strong, efficient directive oligarchy 
to run the party as have the Republicans; except when 
they are temporarily united by a crusade the Democrats 
are little more than an amorphous crowd of disgruntled in- 
dividuals. The Republican “machine” can run either “on 


high” as world statesmen or “on low” as materialistic ad-, 


ministrators, according to whether a Roosevelt or a Hanna 
is at the wheel. But the Democratic machine must ap- 
parently run on high or be bogged in a ditch. 


Is Theology a Sin? 


By Preston Slosson 

T is practically impossible to read five pages in a mod- 
[= book or magazine dealing with religious topics 

without coming across such phrases as “pure Chris- 
tianity freed from the fetters of creed,” “real religion lib- 
erated from dogma,” “the message of the gospel without 
theological wrappings,” “the doctrines of the pulpit.” The 
average minister is represented as deeply engrossed in the 
subtleties of metaphysics and dead to “the real world about 
him.” The general impression seems to be that while “re- 
ligion” is all right, “theology” is almost a crime. 

The monotony of these phrases is bad enough, but their 
untruthfulness is worse. Whatever ills may afflict the mod- 
ern world, excess of philosophical speculation is not one of 
them. Indeed a good, sound dose of metaphysics would be 
about the best thing which could happen as a corrective to 
the distinctive modern disease of vague and cloudy think- 
ing; a disease of which the attack on “theology” is evidence 
sufficient. For what people mean by their indiscriminate 
denunciation of “creed” and “dogma” is really that certain 
creeds and dogmas seem to them false or inadequately 
phrased. Everyone has his own stock of fundamental be- 
liefs, and if they are formulated and made explicit they 
form a body of doctrine. Haeckel’s atheism, Huxley’s agnos- 
ticism, Nietzsche’s immoralism, Marx’s socialism were just 
as dogmatic and doctrinal as Calvin’s “Institutes.” Grant- 
ing that the discoveries of modern science have made the 
old creeds of the Christian churches out of date, why not 
revise them in the light of modern knowledge instead of 
simply dodging them? The men of the seventeenth century 
had the courage to say what they believed; why should we 
not say what we believe? Or is truth no longer important? 

Some of us think it not a sign of progress but of decay 
that the churches are abdicating their function of teach- 
ing. Much that is good remains, no doubt, such as the wel- 
fare work of the institutional church, the eloquent invoca- 
tion of the spirit of love and righteousness, the emphasis on 
the literary beauty of the Bible and its historical im- 
portance, the emotional appeals to be “converted” (to just 
what is not stated). But unless the churches can appeal to 
men’s minds as well as to their hearts, they will sooner or 
later be set aside as mere temples of rhetoric or turned into 
secular civic welfare clubs. Their congregations, their 
minds still hungry for instruction, will be grazing in the 
forbidden pastures of spiritualism, Fifth Avenue theosophy 
and other fashionable cults of superstition. Swamis, 
mahatmas, fakirs, mediums and faith healers will glean the 
fields which pastor, priest and rabbi have neglected. 

Theology is no inheritance of primitive religion from 
which we should emancipate ourselves. Indeed, most re- 
ligions are hardly theological at all. Primitive man wor- 
shipped; he cared little why and hardly knew whom or 
what. The vague reverential fear and the propitiatory sac- 
rifice sufficed. As time went on, religious ritual became 
more complex, but religious doctrine still remained in- 
definite. There were many gods and many legends were 
told of them, but you were saved by obeying the law and 
making the offerings enjoined by the priests, not by what 
you privately thought about the legends. Some religions, 
such as Confucianism and the earlier phases of Buddhism, 
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are little more than codes of ethical conduct. Their phil- 
osophy is as vague and shifting as the clouds. Other re- 
ligions, such as Judaism, Mohammedanism and Zoroas- 
trianism had at least so much of creed that they ordained 
the worship of one God, jealous of rivals. But the creed re- 
mained simple; it was the law which was complex. “God is 
God, Mohammed is his prophet” is surely as concise a doc- 
trine as one could wish; what has narrowed Islam was 
not excess of dogma but the minute injunctions of a 
divinely ordained law. 

Emphasis on accuracy of belief is almost limited to 
Christianity among all the religions of the world. In other 
words, Christianity is the religion of the intellect, as com- 
pared with vaguer, more primitive or more ritualistic 
faiths. There have been certain times and places, it must 
be admitted, that the metaphysical side of religion was 
too much stressed. Thus in the highly civilized society of 
Alexandria and Byzantium, while the Teutonic barbarians 
were pouring down from the north, the followers of Arius 
and Athanasius were subdividing the fine hairs of doctrine 
more in the spirit of Greek sophists than of practical 
church-statesmen or consecrated disciples of Christ. But 
the trouble was not that religion was too primitive, back- 
ward and barbaric, but that it was too sophisticated and 
hyper-civilized; one almost might say too modern and too 
enlightened. Another theological “spree” took place in. the 
age of the Protestant Reformation. Then were preached in 
actuality the sort of sermons that people who never go to 
church allege are being preached today; long discourses on 
predestination, the inter-relationships of the Trinity, the 
exact significance of the eucharist and the eternal damna- 
tion awaiting the heretic. Perhaps the overdose of theology 
which the Western world suffered from the time of Luther 
to the time of Jonathan Edwards accounts for the modern 
distaste for the subject. 

The theological forest needed pruning; but not defor- 
estation. Perhaps it is not important to dwell on God’s pre- 
destinations, His tri-unity or even His omnipotence; we 
may well be modest where we know so little. But we should 
make clear to ourselves whether God is an active and 
actual force for righteousness in the universe or simply 
a “sort of general oneness” in things, a wish-wash of pan- 
theistic rhetoric to cover the naked features of materialism. 

We may well dispense with speculation as to the tempera- 
ture of hell or the architecture of heaven. But if we say 
that there is a future life we should mean what we say; 
that I, Henry Jones of 313 Pine Street, will have real and 
conscious existence after that change known as “death,” 
not that I will be immortal “as a part of the totality of 
things” or in my “influence on the Future of the Race.” If 
you do not believe in the thirty-nine articles of the Episco- 
palian Church, make your own thirty-nine articles, or three, 
or one. But make it clear to yourself what you mean by 
every word. Whether your creed be as simple in its 
structure as the Parthenon or as complex as the Cathedral 
of Milan let it be of solid materials, not of mist and moon- 
shine. 


King Charles of Hungary 


All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty back again. 


For English Classes 


HILDREN, I will-read aloud a few characteristic 
phrases from three Presidents of the United States. 
See if you can identify them: 
I. De-lighted . . . strenuous . . . malefactors of great 
wealth ... short and ugly ... . pussyfoot. ... 
II, May I not ... heart-beats of humanity . . . cordially 
and sincerely yours... 
III. Commitments . . 
... normaley.. .. 


. involvements ... . readjustments 
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Wreck of the Triple Alliance 


HAT is interesting about the British Empire is the 
way it is continually standing on the brink of dis- 
aster without quite going over. Class barriers have been as 
marked and class feeling as bitter in crowded, industrial 
Britain as in any part of the world. A dozen times in the 
last two centuries the specter of revolution has thrown an 
ominous shadow over the prosperous towns and fields of 
the country, but on every occasion either the Government 
gave way at the right moment or the labor leaders mod- 
erated their demands. Some call it the English instinct for 
compromize. But perhaps it is rather the long tradition of 
constitutionalism and self-government which teaches men 
when it is necessary and possible to stand firm and when 
it is expedient to yield. Had the ruling classes of France, 
Germany and Russia been as open-eyed and conciliatory as 
the rulers of Britain, and the leaders of labor in those 
countries as practical and prudent as the British there 
would have been no revolutions, republics, reigns of terror, 
communist experiments and the like. Whereby the world 
would have lost as well as gained; for there is some advan- 
tage in the “clean sweep” as well as in the British method 
of peaceful political evolution. 
The latest crisis, perhaps the most serious in more than 
half a century, was the threatened strike of the “Triple 
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Alliance”; that is to say, the coal miners, the railwaymen 
and the transport workers. The coal miners were already 
on strike, as they have been on more than one occasion. 
What was new in the situation was the action of the miners 
in calling out the pumpmen and engineers whose incessant 
labor is the only protection against extensive flooding of 
the mines. This difficulty was removed in conference, how- 
ever; the miners agreeing to permit volunteers to pump out 
the mines. Then a more serious menace loomed on the in- 
dustrial horizon. The railwaymen and the transport work- 
ers threatened to join the miners and paralyze industry by 
a general strike which would tie up all lines of transporta- 
tion. Nor was this the worst. The strikers were seeking to 
exert pressure not only on the mine owners but on the 
Government, for the chief of their demands was the 
restoration of Government control of the coal mines. The 
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question thus took on a revolutionary tinge: would the 
Triple Alliance, representing a portion of organized labor, 
be able to compel Parliament, elected by the whole people, 
to pass laws against its will by the threat of starving and 
freezing the general public into submission? 

What saved the situation was the moderation shown at 
the eleventh hour by the labor leaders,—first Frank Hodges, 
secretary of the Miners’ Federation, who offered a renewal 
of conference with the representatives of the Government 
and of the mine owners. He made this offer to a delegation 
of members of Parliament who had taken matters in their 
own hands without consulting Premier Lloyd George, in 
order to find out for themselves just what was the position 
of the miners. But Frank Hodges’s offer went beyond what 
the miners were ready to concede, and the executive of the 
Federation repudiated his terms. The miners, therefore, 
remained on strike. It is said that Hodges offered his resig- 
nation to the Federation, but that it was refused. Mr. 
Thomas, chief of the railway workers, and most of the 
other heads of the railway and transport workers’ unions 
supported Hodges. They informed the miners that the 
sympathetic strike was “off,” for the immediate present at 
any rate. The refusal of the miners to enter an open con- 
ference and discuss, instead of demanding, as a preliminary 
to discussion, the “national pool” of mine profits and its 
corollary, the nation-wide minimum wage, lost them the 
support of the other unions. Should the miners’ strike con- 
tinue and develop phases which would again command the 
sympathy of the railwaymen and transport workers the 
Triple Alliance may once more close ranks for a general 
strike. But the miners counted strongly on the Triple Al- 
liance and it may be that the failure of the other unions 
to support the miners may lead to a speedy end of the coal 
strike and a peace by negotiation. 


France Repudiates an Ally 


HE French Government has somewhat brutally in- 

formed the Russian military refugees under General 
Wrangel that they can hope for no further countenance or 
recognition from France now that their attempt to over- 
throw the Bolsheviki has failed. Not many months ago 
France recognized Wrangel as the de facto ruler of south- 
ern Russia, supported his provisional government with 
moral and material aid, and relied on him to overthrow 
Bolshevism. Wrangel’s army was not only defeated, but 
driven from Russia. It took refuge in Constantinople and 
used European Turkey as a basis for intrigues and plots 
against Soviet Russia. Now France was embarrassed. Her 
former ally was no longer useful, but was still an expense. 
The French Government paid out more than 200,000,000 
francs for the upkeep of 135,000 refugees and received in 
return nothing but a few Russian vessels in the Black Sea. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the French taxpayer 
demanded that Wrangel be written off as a bad debt and 
no longer treated as an ally. The Soviet Government offered 
an amnesty to the refugees who would return to Russia 
and, while the followers of Wrangel are perhaps not to be 
blamed for putting little trust in Bolshevist promises, this 
gave France a good pretext for withdrawing financial aid 
from the refugee colony. 

There were political factors involved also. The Russians 
were rumored to be plotting an alliance with the Greeks 
to seize Constantinople from the Turks. In any case, their 
presence as an armed band of foreign, exiled soldiery was 
bound to be embarrassing to the Turkish Government; and 
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France, for reasons of her own, is 
now cultivating the good-will of the 
Turks. The French Government 
therefore informed Wrangel’s men 
that: 

The existence of such an army on 
Ottoman territory is against interna- 
tional law and is dangerous to peace. 
It would be an illusion to think that 
Bolshevism could be effectively com- 
bated by armed forces having their 
base outside of Russia. 

Thus ingloriously ends the latest 
and most promising attempt to over- 
throw Bolshevist rule in Russia by 
military expeditions using the Black 
Sea as a base and the Cossack 
armies as a means. 


Russian “ Vacuum” 
AMUEL Gompers, president of 





WE rency and finance.” There are, since 

mt December 18, 1920, ‘no legal re- 
strictions on the exportation. of 
money or private credit to Soviet 
Russia, and there are no restrictions 
on the importation of Russian gold 











save that the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Mint may refuse to accept 
this gold if its legal title should be 
challenged. 

The decreased production of Rus- 
sian export commodities, and the 
total breakdown of the transporta- 
tion system of the country, makes it 
illusory to hope for large shipments 
of lumber, flax, hemp, fur and other 
raw materials from Russia to the 
United States. “Even before the 
war, trade with Russia, including 
both exports and imports, consti- 
tuted only 1 3/10 per cent of the 











the American Federation of 
Labor, recently wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State a letter of inquiry as. 
to the possibilities of reopening 
trade with Soviet Russia. In his letter he pointed out 


Chapin in St. Louis Star 


total trade of the United States,” 


You'll have to clean those boots before you and the buying power of Russia “is 
trade in here 


now greatly diminished.” The United 
States desires a re- 





that “there is much propaganda being circulated in the 
United States claiming that the demand for manu- 
factured goods in Russia is so great and the purchasing 
power of the Russian Soviet Government so vast it is 
almost impossible to determine the actual capacity of 
the Russian market to absorb goods of foreign manu- 
facturers,” and requested that, if compatible with the 
public interest, “you furnish me with such informa- 
tion as you might have on the matter.” Secretary 
Hughes’s reply, made public by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on April 18, was to the effect that formal 
reopening of trade with Russia would be useless since 
Russia is in no condition to export; “in fact, the 
devastation of industry in Russia has been so com- 
plete, the poverty of the country is so acute, the people 
are so hungry and the demand for commodities is so 
great that at present Russia represents a gigantic 
economic vacuum and no evidence exists that the un- 
fortunate situation above described is likely to be 
alleviated so long as the present political and economic 








sumption of trade 
relations with Rus- 
sia, but must await 
“readjustments in 
‘Russia which will 
make it possible for 
that country to re- 
sume its proper 
place in the eco- 
nomic life of the 
world.” 

It is evident that 
the Harding admin- 
istration still holds 
resolutely to the po- 
sition announced by 
Secretary Hughes 
shortly after the 
new administration 
took office that there 








system continues.” 

Secretary Hughes declares that Russia shares with 
other European belligerents the loss of man power 
and the burden of the sick and disabled resulting from 
the war, but that Russia was worse off than other nations 
because “the attitude and action of the present authorities 
of Russia have tended to undermine its political and eco- 
nomic relations with other countries.” Because of this, 
Russia could not obtain foreign credits to start her in- 
dustries again. But even industries which were not de- 
pendent on imports had degenerated under Soviet rule. 
This applied to “the Russian production of coal, of iron 
and steel, of flax, cotton, leather, lumber, sulfuric acid, of 
copper, of agricultural products, of textiles, and the main- 
tenance and repair of railroad equipment.” Trade with 
the world thru the Baltic ports was reopened in April, 
1920, and restrictions on direct trade with Russia were re- 
moved by the United States on July 8, 1920, but very little 
commerce has actually resulted. 

Secretary Hughes denies that Russia can pay her way 
by gold. “According to the most liberal estimates the Soviet 
authorities do not now have in their possession more than 
$175,000,000 worth of gold.” America’s share of this sum 
“would not have a pronounced or lasting effect upon the 
advancement of American industry and trade, while its 
loss to Russia would take away the scant hope that is left 
of a sound reorganization of the Russian system of cur- 


Knott in Dayton Daily News 


Shall we follow England’s lead down the 


would be no official 
trade agreements 
with Soviet Russia 
until there had been 
a change in the pol- 
icy of the Bolshevist Government or that Government had 
been overthrown and given place to a more reliable one. 
Private persons can trade at their own risk; but apparently 
they do not choose to assume the risk to any appreciable 
extent. It is said that one reason for the American policy 
of non-recognition is the conduct of the Soviet Government 
in holding American citizens prisoner without trial in Russia. 


ANOTHER GOLD RUSH? 


trail to trade with Soviet Russia? 


France and Yap 


ECRETARY Hughes’s note on the Japanese mandate 

over Yap was sent to all of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. The French reply has been made pub- 
lic. It does not state the views of the French Government 
on the merits of the case, but is very friendly and cordial 
in tone and hints that France would be very glad to play 
the part of mediator in bringing about an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The French note also 
confirms the American contention that President Wilson 
had formulated a reservation as to the island of Yap and 
the cables centering there in advance of the meeting of 
the Supreme Council which approved in general giving 
Japan a mandate over the former German islands north of 
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the equator, and points out that France had admitted this 
in a note of February 18 and that Ambassador Wallace 
had personally expressed his satisfaction at the French 
communication. 

So long as the United States remains unrepresented both 
in the formal meetings of the League of Nations and the 
informal consultations of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, it is gratifying to know that at any rate we have 
“a friend at court” to speak for us in the person of the 
French Republic. Not to mention the traditional sympathy 
between France and the United States and our recent com- 
radeship in the Great War, the French attitude is also 
partly determined by the desire to win American support 
in obtaining reparations from Germany. The Viviani mis- 
sion is proof of the high value which France places on 
American diplomatic and moral support at the present 
time. But the French attitude is certainly not anti-Jap- 
anese. Japan was also an associate of France in the Great 
War, and the’ French consider that it would be an act of 
friendship to both countries to reconcile the divergent 
points of view of Japan and the United States. 

The French note, handed to Ambassador Wallace on 
April 7, reads in part: 

Since this memorandum was sent simultaneously to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, Italy and Japan it cannot be answered 
until after an understanding has been reached between the gov- 
ernments of the four interested powers at the time of the next 
meeting of the Supreme Council of the Allies. 

I wish, however, to inform your excellency at once that when 
this question comes before the Supreme Council the representa- 
tives of France will broach the examination thereof with the 


greatest desire to find a solution which will give every satisfac- 
tion to the United States. 

As your excellency knows, the Government -of the republic al- 
ready has done all in its power to lend its aid to the American 
Government in this matter. By a note dated February 18, after 
having noted that the decision of May 





























Brown in Chicago Daily News 
The curtain call 


the previous reservations made by President Wilson 
on the ground “that views expressed by the delegates 
previous to arriving at a decision are not necessarily 
to be interpreted as reservations naturally attached 
to the decision.” Any utterances prior to the decision of 
May 7, 1919, allotting to Japan a mandate over the Ger- 
man islands north of the Equator, must be considered as 
being “only preliminary conversations.” Moreover, Japan 
had never agreed to the point of view regarding Yap ex- 
pressed by President Wilson and Secrétary Lansing, and 
without an agreement of all the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to except Yap from the general mandate over 
the Pacific islands the decision of May 7 must stand. 

For the same reason, that Japan was entitled to be con- 
sulted on a question so directly affecting her interests, it 
cannot be argued that the decision of May 7 im- 





7, 1919, made no reservation concern- 
ing the mandate attributed to Japan 
over the islands of the Northern Pa- 
cific, my department pointed out to 
your embassy that nevertheless Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lansing had 
formulated in the course of a former 
meeting in the presence of the’ repre- 
sentative of Japan categorical reser- 
vations concerning the island of Yap, 
that Baron Makino had not objected, 
that the question raised by the repre- 
sentatives of the United States should 
be placed in discussion, and that con- 
sequently the Japanese Government 
was cognizant of the American reser- 
vations. The note concluded that thus 
there were elements for a resumption 
of conversations between the United 
States and Japan which the Govern- 
ment of the republic would be happy 
to see result in a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

The successor to Ambassador 
Wallace will be Myron T. Herrick, 
former Governor of Ohio and Am- 
bassador to France from 1912 to 
1914, He is well-known and well- 
liked in France and his appoint- 
ment is generally satisfactory. 


Japan’s Side of It 


HE Japanese note of February 
26, 1921, which called out Sec- 








plicitly excluded the island of Yap, since Japan 
was not represented at the meeting of the Su- 
preme Council of that date and was not in- 
formed of any such exception. “If a decision in 
favor of exclusion of the island of Yap” had 
really been made at that time “it could not but 
have been regarded as an act of entirely bad 
faith.” The Japanese Government also holds that 
its interpretation of the scope of the mandate 
over the German islands north of the Equator 
as including Yap was supported by the French 
and British Governments and that President 
Wilson was alone in understanding the decision 
of the Supreme Council otherwise. The Japanese 
Government therefore “cannot agree in giving 
an extraordinary and unusual interpretation to 
the decision on a vague ground that certain 
thoughts and intentions not expressed in the text 
thereof existed in the mind of the delegate of 
one Power only.” 

The Japanese note contends further that the 
failure of the United States to file a protest 
against the published text of ‘the decision of 
May 7 or to insist on its own interpretation and 
reservations for many months afterwards caused 
the American claim to lapse by default and 
subsequent protests are irrelevant. Nor can the 
United States claim the “open door” or cable 
rights in Yap on other conditions than apply to 
all mandated territories of the same class. 
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note is a long memorandum on the oven T. Manic, whe was dso 
orated with the Grand Cross of the 


claims advanced by President 


Cuban Election Settled 


HE United States has decided that the duly 
elected President of Cuba is Dr. Alfredo 


Wilson and Secretary Colby for in- Legion of Honor for his services Zayas. The election of November, which Cuba 


ternationalization of the island there from 1912 to 1914. His recent 


ee cas ania eee te numerous charges of fraud and disputed returns. 


of Yap. 


The Japanese note brushes aside the Senate 


conducted without American help, resulted in 


Dr. Zayas, candidate of the National or Coalition 
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party, claimed the election, but the Liberals, partizans of 
General Gomez, held that the election was invalidated by 
fraud and that the existing Government of President 
Menocal could not be trusted to hold the balance even be- 
tween the two parties. Fearing lest the situation develop 
into a civil war, the United States sent Major-General 
Crowder to Cuba to investigate the situation. Acting by’ 
General Crowder’s advice, special elections were held in 
the disputed districts. The Liberals refused to take part, 
alleging that sufficient guarantees had not been given that 
the new elections would be fairly conducted. With his 
opponents abstaining from the polls, Dr. Zayas naturally 
won a decigive victory. General Gomez again appealed to 
American intervention, while excitement ran high. A mem- 
ber of the Cuban Congress was shot dead by a political 
rival in the streets of Havana. 

The American Government decided that the time had 
come to make its position plain. Mr. Long, American Min- 
ister to Cuba, therefore issued a statement sustaining the 
constitutionality and fairness of the special elections held 
in the disputed districts.and expressing confidence “that 
if the Liberal party had gone to the polls in the partial 
elections on March 15 and March 26, those elections would 
have proceeded without organized disturbance” and that 
“the Government of the United States considers that the 
safeguards and recourses provided by the electoral code of 
Cuba have been placed at the disposition of the Cuban 
people without partiality or discrimination.” In view of 
these facts “the Cuban people should accept this decision 
as final and no attempt should be made by the members of 
the minority in the Cuban Congress to impede the orderly 
procedure provided by the constitution and the laws” for 
the inauguration of the new President. 

General Gomez then stated that he would not contest the 
American position by prolonging the electoral dispute. He 
would “retire to private life without bitterness” and per- 
mit his successful rival to assume office. This patriotic act 
averts the possibility of another revolution in Cuba, fol- 
lowed by American intervention. 

Direct communication by telephone has been opened up 
between Cuba and the United States. At the formal open- 
ing of the telephone system President Harding and Presi- 
dent Menocal exchanged greetings, and messages were re- 
layed to many parts of the United States. 


Lawyer Wilson 


HEN he retired from office President Wilson an- 

nounced that he would enter into partnership with 
his Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, in a private law 
firm practising in Washington, D. C., and in New York 
City. Altho Woodrow Wilson had a lawyer’s training and 
had practised for a brief time at the Georgia bar he was 
not eligible to practise under the laws of New York State 
without passing a bar examination, and the press specu- 
lated as to whether he would take the examinations or per- 
mit his partner to carry on the New York end of the 
business. Governor Miller of New York solved the problem 
by requesting a law admitting the ex-President to the 
right to practise law in the state without further formality. 
In his message to the legislature he said, “A lawyer by 
regular admission and practise in an American state, an 
eminent educator and author, president for eight years of 
a leading university, Governor of a neighboring common- 
wealth, President of the United States for two terms, this 
distinguished citizen has a just title to a privilege the con- 
ferring of which, I believe, would be an eminently grace- 
ful act and one universally approved.” The legislature 
acted promptly on the Governor’s recommendation and 
passed the measure admitting the former President to the 
privileges of the New York bar, altho two members of the 
State Senate objected on the ground that all citizens should 
be treated alike in qualifying for the bar. 
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Storms in the South 


N the spring of 1920 a series of destructive tornadoes 
swept thru the Southern states, destroying much prop- 
erty and causing heavy loss of life. This year has again wit- 
nessed the fury of the elements in the lower Mississippi 
valley. The storm gathered head in northern Texas and 
then swept eastward into Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia. Before it had spent its fury it had 
killed at least seventy-five persons and destroyed property 
worth many millions of dollars. Following the storm came 
torrential rains, causing several washouts on the railways. 
The greatest damage was done in southwestern Arkansas, 
especially Miller and Hempstead counties. The deaths in 
Arkansas are estimated at fifty or more. 

At the same time (April 15 and 16) that the Southern 
states suffered from the sweep of the tornadoes, the upper 
Mississippi valley and Great Lakes region experienced a 
belated blizzard. Snow fell heavily in Wisconsin and 
Chicago was visited by wintry gales. The early fruit crops 
of Illinois, Iowa and Michigan are thought to have been 
totally ruined by the storms. 

















Paul Thompson 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
celebrated his seventy-first year by marrying for the second time. 
The new Mrs. Gompers was Mrs. Gertrude Gleaves Neucheler, 
a music teacher, thirty-eight years old, whose final decree of 
divorce from her former husband was dated only four days 
previous to her second marriage. Mr. Gompers’s first wife died 

a year ago 


Hunting the Tiger 


OTH branches of the New York legislature have voted 

by large majorities for an official investigation into 
the conduct of the municipal government of New York 
City. The terms of the investigation are very compre- 
hensive: 


That a joint legislative committee is hereby constituted, to 
consist of five members, to be appointed by the temporary presi- 
dent of the Senate and six members of the Assembly to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the Assembly, with power and 
authority to investigate the general financial condition of the 
City of New York, the causes thereof and the remedies therefor, 
and to inquire and examine into all and singular the aforesaid 
matters and allegations, and to inquire into the accounts, the 
structure and the methods and manner of administration of any 
and all the departments, bureaus, offices, boards and commis- 
sions of the government of the City of New York and of the 
boroughs thereof, and of the counties geographically included 
within said city and into every matter and thing that affects 
or has affected the present, past or future conditions surrounding 
or in any way bearing upon or relating to the financial condition 
of said city, the structure and the administration of the munici- 
pal government thereof and of the government of the counties 
geographically included within said city. The investigation of the 
committee may include every other matter and thing not specific- 
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ally mentioned in this resolution relevant to 
the general question of ascertaining and im- 
proving the financial conditions of said city 
and the structure and the administration of 
the government thereof, and of the counties 
geographically included therein, as tho the 
same had been expressly specified therein. 
Two previous investigations uncov- 
ered enough inefficiency, if not positive 
graft, to warrant the legislative in- 
quiry. Samuel Untermyer’s exposure of 
the building trades “labor trust,” which 
resulted in the conviction of Robert 
Brindell, the labor leader, incidentally 
revealed that the city had been victim- 
ized by the grafters in making contracts 
for school construction. Ex-Governor 
Whitman, by appointment of District 
Attorney Swann, conducted a special 
grand jury inquiry into the city admin- 
istration. Altho the evidence obtained by 
this means has not been made public, it 
was sufficient to encourage Governor 
Miller to press upon the legislature the 
need for a complete investigation of every 
phase and department of municipal 








Harding on the 


Monroe Doctrine 


HE unveiling of the statue 
of General Simon Bolivar 
of Venezuela, liberator of 
Spanish-America, gave Presi- 
dent Harding opportunity to 
state his policy toward Latin 
America and to give his inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The statue, a gift of the 
Republic of Venezuela, was 
unveiled in New York City on 
April 19 with all possible cere- 
“+ mony. Many representatives of 
South American countries 
were present. But President 
Harding was easily the center 
of interest. 
President Harding’s address 
began with a felicitous tribute 
to the patriotic heroism of 


Wy \ 


O. 








activity. 

It is undeniable that the investigation 
has its political side. Governor Miller is 
a Republican and the legislature has 
an overwhelming Repub- 
lican majority; Mayor 


Cesare in New York Evening Post 
THE MENACE 
This cartoon first appeared in the New York 
Evening Post of November 3, 1917, at the time 
when the Tammany candidate, Mr. Hylan, was 
elected Mayor of New York 


Bolivar. He then traced the de- 
velopment of the North Ameri- 
can revolution into republican 
unity and the South American 
revolution into separate repub- 
lics; declaring that even in 





Hylan and the majority 
of his associates in the 
city administration are 
Democrats of the simon- 
pure Tammany Hall va- 
riety. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernor and the Mayor have 
been sharply at odds over 
many public questions, 
such as the transit situa- 
tion and the development 
of the port of New York. 
This November there will 
be a mayoralty election, 
which comes only once in 
four years. “Boss” Mur- 
phy of Tammany Hall has 
declared himself satisfied 
with the administration 








their separation the Latin American countries 
had taught the world “that a family of states en- 
tirely sovereign and independent may live to- 
gether in the same continental area ‘in pros- 
perity and progress” and that the American re- 
publics by their constant resort to arbitration in 
international disputes had shown the world the 
path to “judicial and arbitral settlement of in- 
ternational differences” and gave us “an assur- 
ance which will justify our purpose to invite 
present day civilization to cast aside the burden 
of armaments.” Perhaps in these words is em- 
bodied some hint of President Harding’s future 
plans for an association of nations and disarma- 
ment by agreement. 

Then the President stated his view of the true 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine and repudiated 
false interpretations of it: 





The doctrine proclaimed under Monroe, which ever 





of Mayor Hylan, who has 
also the powerful support 
of the Hearst newspapers, 
which in some previous campaigns have been anti-Tam- 
many. With the official backing of Tammany Hall and the 
support of an influential section of the press, Mayor Hylan 
hopes for renomination and reélection. Should the legisla- 
tive investigation uncover any considerable scandal Tam- 
many will run the danger of defeat at the polls. It is in- 
teresting to note, as one of the complications to which 
“politics” give rise, that a group of Republican legislators 
from Brooklyn voted with Tammany against the inquiry 
on the ground that an investigation at this time would 
prevent the renomination of Mayor Hylan and drive Tam- 
many to choose some stronger candidate, which would 
diminish the chances. of the Republicans in the election! 
The Tammany legislators were in an even more awkward 
position, voting against the legislative investigation, tho 
professing that Mayor Hylan and his colleags had nothing 
to fear from its results. 


As for the people, they will “wait and see” and judge by 
results. 


Nelson Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
The penalty 


since has been zealously guarded as a fundamental 
principle of our own Republic, maintained that these 
continents should not again be regarded as fields for 
the colonial enterprizes of Old World powers. There 
have been times when the meaning of Monroeism was misunder- 
stood by some, perverted by others and made the subject of dis- 
torting propaganda by those who saw in it an obstacle to the 
realization of their own ambitions. 

Some have sought to make our adhesion to this doctrine a justi- 
fication for prejudice against these United States. They have 
falsely charged that we have sought to. hold the nations of the 
Old World at arm’s length in order that we might monopolize the 
privilege of exploiting them ourselves. Others have protested 
that the doctrine would never be enforced if to enforce it would 
involve us in actual hostilities. 

The history of the generations since that doctrine was pro- 
claimed has proved that we never intended it selfishly. 


The Red River Decision 


HE Supreme Court has at last settled one of the few 

remaining boundary controversies between the states 

of the American Union. Its decision is that the boundary 

between Oklahoma and Texas follows the southern bank of 
the Red River. 

This frontier dates back to the Treaty of 1819 be- 
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a. 


April 30, 1921 


tween the United States and Spain, when Mexico 
and all Texas were still claimed as Spanish territory, while 
Oklahoma was a part of the Louisiana purchase and there- 
fore belonged to the United States. Important holdings in 
oil lands in the Red River valley were involved in the de- 
cision, estimated in value at $200,000,000. The lands have 
been in the hands of a Federal receiver for a year at the’ 
initiative of the Federal Government, which intervened in 
the dispute between the states. Oklahoma has now gained 
her contention. 


Cures for the H. C. of L. 


HE report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 

cost of living has been made public. It states that the 
downward trend in prices has been mainly due to the 
“buying strike” of the consumers. This has resulted in a 
sharp decline of producers’ prices which “has not been ade- 
quately reflected down the line to the final consumer.” The 
reduction of prices “is retarded chiefly at the retailing 
stage” because the retailer “is reluctant to take losses on 
goods hitherto purchased at high prices.” Certain foreign 
purchasing agencies and domestic “open price associa- 
tions” are blamed for artificially sustaining prices at a 
certain level by limiting the normal operation of competi- 
tion. 

The remedies suggested for the continuing high prices 
to the consumer are: (1) the passage of a law “which will 
meet judicial objections” giving the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the authority to obtain and publish information 
“respecting the ownership, production, distribution, cost, 
sales and profits in the basic industries”; (2) prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws of associations of producers who 
are combining in restraint of trade; (3) encouragement 
of agricultural codperation and coéperative consumers’ or- 
ganizations; (4) laws against “unnecessary reconsign- 
ment and brokerage operations” intended to pyramid 
prices; (5) international conferences to promote fair com- 
petition in foreign trade; (6) protection of the farmer by 
“giving more adequate and timely information concerning 
foreign and domestic market 
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Sixteen Commandments for 


Railroads 


HE Railroad Labor Board has hearkened at last to the 

oft-repeated prayer of the railroad companies and 
abrogated the wartime national agreements which defined 
uniform working conditions on all American railroads. The 
new system comes into effect on the first of July. In the 
meantime employers and employees are instructed to reach 
direct agreements by conference and to inform the Labor 
Board of the progress of negotiations “to the end that the 
Board may know prior to July 1, 1921, what portion of the 
dispute has been decided.” Both parties are warned not to 
obstruct or delay agreement: 

The board reserves the right to terminate its direction . , 
at an earlier date than July 1 with regard to any class of em- 
ployees of any carrier if it shall have reason to believe that such 
class of employees is unduly delaying the progress of negotiations. 

The board also reserves the right to stay the termination of its 
direction beyond July 1, 1921, if it shall have reason to believe 
any carrier is unduly delaying the progress of the negotiations. 

The abrogation of national agreements permits each 
railroad to work out its own problem with reference to 
wages. This pleases the owners and executives of the rail- 
roads, but displeases the unions, who hoped to have the 
question handled on a nation-wide basis. The railway em- 
ployees have at least one crumb of comfort, however. The 
Railroad Labor Board laid down sixteen principles to guide 
the conferences establishing the new agreements. Many of 
these principles are distinctly favorable to the claims of 
labor. ‘ ‘ 

The “code” may be summarized as follows: 


1. All are pledged to give the public “honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical service.” 

2. Both parties are enjoined to cherish “the spirit of co- 
operation.” 

3. Rules adopted must not be subversive of “necessary dis- 
cipline.” 

4. “The right of railway employees to organize for lawful 
objects shall not be denied, interfered with or obstructed.” 

5. Agreement shall be reached as to the right of labor unions 
to act thru representatives of their own choice “whether em- 

ployees of a particular carrier or otherwise.” 





conditions” and in affording 
local market and storage facili- 
ties for conserving perishable 
products. Thus far the part of 
the Government. In the general 
sphere of “good advice,” the 
Trade Commission suggests that 
the goods be kept moving even 
if the retailer must face an im- 
mediate loss by accepting lower 
prices: 


It should be said in conclusion 
that following the disordered con- 
dition of the world’s affairs a 
shrinkage in values is inevitable 
and that normal conditions will be 
the more quickly restored if the 
producer, the laborer, the manu- 
facturer, the jobber and the retailer 
will each share at once in the una- 
voidable loss ; and further, that any 
effort by any element to place its 
share of the common loss on the 
shoulders of others, and particu- 
larly of the consumer, can but re- 
sult in a continuation of the con- 
ditions under which the country 








6. Employers may not discriminate against 
union men; union men may not “use other meth- 
ods than lawful persuasion” to bring non-union- 
ists into their organization. Neither party may 
use spies on the “legitimate activities” of the 
other. 

7. “The right of employees to be consulted 
prior to a decision of management adversely 
affecting their wages or working conditions shall 
be agreed to” and at least a majority of the 
workers affected must be represented in such con- 
ferences. 

8. No employee may be disciplined without a 
fair hearing, knowledge of the charges against 
him and the right to “counsel of his choosing.” 
“If the judgment be in his favor he shall be 
compensated for the wage loss, if any, suffered 
by him.” 

9. There must be “proper classification of em- 
ployees” but this is not to be so rigid as to inter- 
fere with efficiency. 

10. Regularity of hours of labor is desirable. 

11. The principle of seniority should be ad- 
hered to so far as is consistent with efficiency. 

12. “The board approves the principle of the 
eight-hour day, but believes it should be limited 
to work requiring practically continuous applica- 
tion during eight hours.” 

13. The health and safety of employees is to 
be protected. 








is now suffering. 

The analysis indicates that the 
cost of living must come down as 
a prerequisite to normal business, 
and that the first move should be 
in the reduction of retail prices, 
accompanied by credit assistance 
to prevent undue financial dis- 


orders. control 


© Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 


The Director-General of Railroads under ¢t@ft or occupation is not to be unduly restricted. 
President MHarding’s Administration is Clase 
James Cox Davis, of Iowa, a lawyer who  Ployees may decide as to what organization shall 
has been general counsel for the railroad represent that craft or class, but non-unionists 
administration and before that general have the right of presenting their grievances in 
solicitor for the Chicago & Northwestern their own way. 

Railroad when it was under Federal 


14. Opportunity to become apprenticed to any 


15. The majority of any craft or class of em- 


16. Employees required to report for work 
should be compensated even if not used. 
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Tantalizing Tongues 
By Edward F. Bigelow 
President of the Agassiz Association, Editor of The Guide to Nature 


The tongue of the common house 
fly has been the star wonder since the 
very earliest invention of the micro- 
scope; a close second has been the long, 
coiled, spring-like tongue of the but- 
terflies and moths. Even the most ex- 
perienced microscopists, in praising 
the astonishingly intricate construc- 
tion of the house fly’s tongue, admit, as 
Carpenter says, that the purpose of 
the curious modificat.-ns of the ordi- 
nary tracheal structure is not appar- 
ent. The trouble is that a glance at 
the tongue, indeed the close study of 
it, conveys. the impression that these 
spiral tubes should be continuous; they 
are not. They are broken into rings; 
and these rings do not surround the 
whole tube but are terminated by 
arches that pass from one to another. 
That arrangement suggests the ques- 
tion, “What is it all for?” and the 
microscopists say, “We do not know. 
We only know that under proper light- 
ing it is a marvelously beautiful struc- 
ture.” Perhaps more than most other 
objects for the microscope this tongue 
has won friends to that instrument 
that reveals a magical world. 

Perhaps not so intricate and puzzling 
in structure is the elongated tongue of 


the butterflies and the moths, that is 
more strictly a proboscis or, as the 
scientists call it, a haustellum. This is 
really the maxillae or what would seem 
to be the jaws of the insect drawn out 
to astonishing proportions. It is in 
practically the same way that we think 
of an elephant’s proboscis, which from 
its multiple uses we might also call a 
tongue, as an elongated nose. The 
length of the haustellum varies won- 
derfully. Some butterflies and moths 
take no food in their perfect state and 
therefore in them this organ is insig- 
nificant and vestigial, while in striking 
contrast in some members of the fam- 
ily it is more than nine inches long or 
about three times the length of the 
body. When this proboscis or tongue is 
not in use it is coiled in a spiral be- 
neath the mouth and is an extremely 
beautiful microscopical object owing to 
a peculiar pointed arrangement prob- 
ably due to the disposition of its mus- 
cles. 

This so-called tongue, like that of the 
house fly, has been the subject of an 
immense amount of discussion. Some 
students claim that -it is wholly pump- 
like in action and others that it laps 
like the tongue of a dog. Most observ- 

















The delicate graceful spirals of what may be called for convenience the butterfly’s 
“tongue,” tho it is rather a combination of tongue and proboscis 
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ers now generally agree that its action 
is a combination of the two. It is not 
a closed tube, but like two troughs or 
two halves that may sometimes be seen 
to be linked together by hooked teeth. 
It is probable that the action really 
considerably resembles sucking, and is 
affected by the agency of the breathing 
apparatus. At the tip of the tongue, 





The amazing end of the house-fly’s tongue. 

No one knows exactly what it is all about, 

but only that under a microscope it is a 
wonderful sight 


very transparent and difficult to photo- 
graph, are small, projecting, barrel- 
shaped tubes which are supposed by 
students to be organs of taste. 

Closely related to these tongues in 
beauty and interest is the tongue of 
the honey bee. What Cheshire says of 
that is peculiarly appropriate to these 
tongues: 

This wondrous tongue has no speech, 
but yet who so dull that he cannot hear its 
thrilling little voice, speaking as unmis- 
takably as the stars discourse the language 
of the immensities? 


Reviewing Reviews 


Professor P. Caspar Harvey of Wil- 
liam Angell College suggests a num- 
ber of ways of sifting out and feeling 
thru the swarm of reviews of current 
books, in order to find out with the 
least waste of time what books are 
really worth reading. In the first place, 
you must make sure that you are get- 
ting at the representative reviews. 
And next, in reading book reviews, 
keep these things in mind: 

1. A good book review sends the reader 
to read the book or makes him sure that he 
will never read it. 

2. A poor book review judges a book 
without reference to its own aims; finds 
fault in all points; quotes without careful 
explanation of the context and so most 
likely misrepresents the book; points out 
the “strong” and the “weak” characters; 
relies over much on biographical details 
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about the author for interpretation of the 
book. 
3. Faith may be placed in a book review 
which tries to understand the purpose of 
the book and to rise into sympathy with 
that purpose; which apprehends more than 
technique and external features; which 
does not try to do the reader's reading for 
him ; which estimates in how far the author 
has succeeded in what he set out to do; 
which guards against excessive censure or 
praise and has not the earmarks of the 
“blurb.” 

4. Follow the reviewers whose work ap- 
peals to you. Read their reviews of books 
which do not interest you. 


*““Woman’s Place Is the 


World” 


Even if the world can’t seem to get 
together on that League of Nations 
matter, there is another league in ex- 
istence, building up strength and 
widening its international influence— 
a league which, if you think of all the 
implications, could actually be in the 
trucst sense a league of nations. This 
is the International Federation of 
University Women, initiated in 1918 
and organized in permanent form in 
1920, in a conference in London at- 
tended by delegates from fifteen dif- 
ferent countries. 

In the first place, nothing is so nat- 
urally and essentially international, 
the common property of all races, as 
scholarship. This is saying that schol- 
arship is an obvious point from which 
to work toward a general internation- 
aligm. In the second place, women are 
—if the phrase may be permitted— 
“the mothers of the race,” and to a very 
large extent the teachers of the race. 
To reach them is to reach directly one 
of the most powerful sources of in- 
fluence. It is this fact that makes a 
movement toward  internationalizing 
the college woman’s point of view a 
sane and fundamental approach to the 
problem of educating the international 
idea into the whole people. 

The definite scheme of the Federa- 
tion is in general something like this. 
It codperates with already existing 
bureaus of international education in 
different countries. It endows interna- 
tional scholarships. It organizes and 
encourages exchange of lecturers and 
students between universities of dif- 
ferent countries. This means in each 
case that people of two nations have a 
chance seriously and thoughtfully to 
study each other, and that the visitor 
takes back home with her what she has 
learned, and passes it on there. There 
is a Spanish girl at Smith College, an- 
other at Bryn Mawr. There are five 
Czechoslovaks at Vassar. One of the 
few women with a degree from Oxford 
is studying botany at Radcliffe. Such 
cases, and a corresponding shift of 


* American students to other countries, 


constitute a large part of the Federa- 
tion’s work. 

Equally important are the clubs and 
centers of hospitality that are being 
established in the cities of the world, 
to be meeting places for students and 
teachers of all races. Such clubs al- 
ready exist in Washington, New York, 
London, Paris—and in Athens a grant 
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Prof. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, of the Uni- 
versity of London, who has lectured thru- 
out this country in her capacity of presi- 
dent of the International Federation of 
University Women. She has also been a 
visiting professor of English in Columbia 


of land has been given by the Greek 
Government for the purpose. 

Most of the nations affiliated with 
the Federation had the necessary ma- 
chinery for becoming so in already ex- 
isting national federations. This was 
the case with Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. It is in- 
teresting to consider that the desire 
for this international relationship is 
leading three other countries, Aus- 
tralia, India and Norway, to form na- 
tional federations of university women 
for the first time in their history. The 
American branch of the Federation is 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae; 
the national office is the Institute of 
International Education, 419 West 
117th Street, New York. 


Odd Lots 


A “First Church for Animal Rights” 
has been organized in New York. 
KK 


Women who play golf number more than 
50,000 in England and Wales alone. 
ve 


Last year over 500 women college grad- 
uates chose Y. W. C. A. work for their 
career. 

Sd 


A Maryland taxpayer deducted his race 
track gambling losses from his year’s 
income. 

+k 


Increased cost of living is heaviest in 
Finland, where food prices are now 1,034 
per cent. above 1914. 

; ** 

Senator Reed Smoot estimates that it 
took by actual count 21,879,647 words to 
kill the Versailles treaty in the United 
States Senate. 

ke 

A bill has been introduced in the Philip- 
pine Senate requiring natives to wear 
trousers. According to its provisions the 


Government is to furnish trousers free to” 
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all Filipinos and punish by imprisonment 
those who fail to put them on. 
ke 


Ravenna has just been presented with a 
silver bell by popular subscription, in honor 
of the sixth centenary of Dante, which will 
be celebrated thruout Italy this September. 
It will be rung-every evening; in his mem- 
ory. 


Voting by Button 


In the Iowa Legislature the good old 
days have gone out when a loud-voiced 
clerk called the roll and the members 
shouted their answers.: Now it is a 
matter of pressing a stealthy little 
electric button and the thing is done, 
and from fifteen minutes to a half- 
hour saved in taking a roll call vote. 

On each member’s desk, locked up 
with a private key which the member 
owns, is an electric switchboard. The 
question is put, and the member presses 
the proper button. For “aye” a red 
light shows on the member’s desk, and 
on a board behind the speaker’s head, 
opposite the member’s name, a corre- 
sponding light appears and the letter 
Y. For “no” there is a blue light and 
the letter N. If a member wishes to in- 
dicate that he is present but not voting 
there is only a white light opposite his 
name. Within twenty seconds after 
the voting an automatically taken pho- 
tograph of the complete record on the 
board is handed to the clerk. 
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A cover design from “Dadaphone,” Paris, 
which—if it is necessary to explain—is the 
organ of the Dadaistes, who—if it is nec- 
essary to explain further—are a group of 
moderns so ultra-modern that they aim to 
do away with the old not only in art, or 
in politics, but in everything impartially. 
The movement has had some spread—in 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and a num- 
ber of South American countries. But it is 
very difficult for the non-elect to get at 
the least idea of what it is all about, for 
the Dadaistes themselves seem uncon- 
scious of any particular creed or constitu- 
tion or set of principles; and they give 
themselves to the world in such creations 
as this cover design, which, pictorially, is 
cryptic to say the least—while the explo- 
sive statements scattered over it are no 
more intelligible for being translated. 
Dada also finds expression in poetry, the 
drama, and an easy variety of other forms, 
Any form is made the vehicle of mockery 
and satire, and in general the Dadaistes 
seem to be enjoying themselves 
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“Save Himself Who Can!” 


supreme command has failed to pre- 
vail against the powers of adversity 
or the elements, then—save himself 
who can. 

Captain Foss was over sixty-five 
years old, a kindly, considerate mas- 
ter, and a prime seaman. He knew 
every inch of the English Channel as 
he did every problem in his well- 
thumbed epitome. 

When the crew had been mustered, 
Captain Foss set our fearfully perilous 
position plainly before us. The im- 
possibility of forcing a passage thru 
the storm-beaten Straights in our pres- 
ent condition, with a weatherworn, 
beaten and discouraged crew, was ap- 
parent to all. Our only thought now 
must be for our lives; we must wreck 
the ship to save ourselves. 

Ten miles below us, the captain ex- 
plained, there was an open cove with a 
sandy beach, facing a fishing village 
on the French coast; and beyond that 
a ledge of merciless rocks toward 
which we were rapidly driving thru 
the darkness and the snow at that mo- 
ment. If we struck on those pitiless 
rocks, the master solemnly warned us, 
all hands must inevitably perish; but 
by bracing our yards, and laying our 
course directly for the sands, we could 
beach our ship without dashing her to 
pieces, within reach of mortal succor, 
and some of us at least might be saved. 

Our ship was shortened down now 
to two lower topsails, main and fore 
topmast staysails and spanker. We 
braced our yards sharp up on the 
port tack, and hove to long enough to 
enable us to get our long boat down 
from the top of the deck house and 
launch it. Then we rigged a parsaree 
boom, with head lift and guys, and a 
gantline block at the end thru which 
the boat line was rove; we stepped the 
foot of the boom thru the port hawse 
chock, lashed the heel to the horns of 
the caverl, stayed it fore and aft with 
the head guys, made fast the slack of 
the boat line on deck, so that we could 
pay out as required to keep the boat 
clear of wreckage when the ship 
struck—and then we were ready for 
the great adventure. 

We checked our yards and drove 
headlong for the beach. 

After running thus for half an hour, 
we hove to again and made several 
casts with an “armed” lead, and when 
the depth and nature of the bottom 
indicated to the old man that we were 
in the right spot, he took his bearings 
accordingly, and ordered us to square 
for the beach. 

Just as we were squaring our yards 
for the final drive, we heard a muffled 
and indistinct hail, and suddenly out 
of the obscurity of night and snow 
loomed our old consort in adversity, 
the “Niobe.” She, too, was under short 
canvas, was burning naphtha torches, 
and like ourselves was preparing to 
drive for the beach in a last forlorn 
extremity. 

As we paid off, the “Niobe” hauled 


(Continued from page 446) 
her wind and her lights disappeared. 

Then we paid out on our boat line to 
give it plenty of scope to clear the in- 
evitable wreck. 

As the devoted ship drove toward 
her doom, Captain Foss came to me, 
and laying his hand firmly on my 
shoulder: “Thee’s a bowld swimmer, 
lad,” he said. “I saw thee strivin’ wi’ 
the nagars down on the coast, an’ deil 
a wan on ’em could best ye in the 
tumblers. The waters aw wee bit chilly 
hereabout,” he added, significantly. 
“But some one has to fetch to the boat 
when we’re awrack, or aw ’ands moun 
perish. I canna order thee, lad, in this,” 
he said appealingly, “but will thee do 
it as a seaman’s duty to his mates?” 

We could hear the boomers on the 
beach by now, and I took off my stif- 
fened oilskins and undressed, for I 
realized that in the roaring surf in the 
inlet a heavily clad man would soon 
become waterlogged and helpless. I 
stripped to bare poles and _ then 
strapped my sheath knife and belt se- 
curely around my naked waist, so that 
in case I should become entangled in 
the stray rigging among the wreckage 
I might cut myself clear. Mr. Burns, 
our old first mate, fetched a blanket 
and wrapped it about me, and I stood 
there in the waist in the driving snow, 
clinging to the pinrail, and watching 
the heavy combers breaking over our 
rails and breaching across our decks. 

And now the roar of the boomers be- 
came momentarily more distinct, and 
insistent, and awful, as we neared the 
fatal cove. Thru the blinding obscurity 
of the driving snow storm we caught 
fitful flashes of subdued lights moving 
to and fro along the beach, which 
showed us that the vigilant Coast 
Guards were awake, and sensible of 
our approach. 

As we entered the mouth of the cove 
the lights became more distinct, and 
we could faintly hear the voices of the 
Coast Guards shouting unintelligible 
orders in French. 

When we were well within the inlet 
and could see the lights and hear the 
voices more distinctly, and distinguish 
the brilliant white crest of the break- 
ers on the beach, flashing weird colors 
like an aurora thru the storm, Cap- 
tain Foss ordered the helm hard 
aweather, and let go the lee braces. 

The bark, answering obediently the 
turn of her rudder and the new im- 
pulse of her squared canvas, veered 
southward, struggled forward thru 
the mad surf a few moments longer, 
then struck with a frightful impact on 
the hard sand; picked up on the rush 
of the next roller she was tossed for- 
ward again as lightly as a shuttlecock 
flung from a battledore and launched 
on the sand again with a still mightier 
crash, that threw every man to the 
deck, however grimly he was holding 
on. She rose again for the last fatal 
throw, her great frame struck like an 
avalanche, masts and rigging swayed 
eminously a few times and then 


crashed over the side, with all their 
weight of spars and gear. The ship 
rolled heavily to her bilge, a dead and 
useless thing, and the unfeeling ele- 
ments began their eternal work upon 
her helpless form as tho it had always 
been theirs to destroy. 

And then, just as our ship had 
stranded, a wild, despairing, distant 
cry was borne to us on the wings of 
the relentless storm, and its meaning 
was easily divined. 

The fateful tidings of the loss of the 
“Niobe” came to those of us who still 
survived a few days later. Being a nar- 
row hulled steel ship of deep draft, 
the “Niobe” had stranded far out on 
the brow of the sand bank as she at- 
tempted to make the entrance, and 
stove her bow plates; then she had 
slid off into deep water again and 
foundered, carrying every soul aboard 
down with her, including the captain’s 
wife and young daughter, who sailed 
with him on that fatal voyage. The 
“Wild Rose,” a wooden ship of broader 
beam, lesser draft and greater natural 
buoyancy, had easily cleared the brow 
of the shoal and driven far up into 
the head of the inlet before stranding, 
thereby giving us a fighting chance. 

As soon as the ship had stranded, 
our long boat, which had been towing 
bravely astern during our daring run 
for the cove, was swept around gthe 
ship’s quarter and lay tugging madly 
at her hawser sheered off from the end 
of the parsaree boom, as the stranded 
hull lay broadside to the beach. Cap- 
tain Foss’s method had worked per- 
fectly thus far in all things, and our 
long boat now lay safely attached to 
the hulk, but twenty fathoms away and 
safely clear of the wreckage. 

A small lifeline was secured around 
my body and I was ready to go. Then 
Captain Foss took my hand. 

“Now go in, lad,” he shouted in my 
ear, “an’ God go wi’ thee.” 

I leapt over the rail and began my 
battle with the angry surf. 

The shock of the plunge soon passed, 
for the water was not as cold as the 
atmosphere. But the task before me 
was one to appal the heart of a braver 
and stronger man. 

The boat swung off twenty fathoms 
from the wreck, and in the tumultuous 
surf there was great danger of being 
carried beyond it, and no hope of get- 
ting back. 

Great quantities of fine sand churned 
up from the bottom mingled with the 
water, and blinded and choked and 
distressed me. Stray pieces of wreck- 
age pierced and lacerated my flesh, 


straggling bights of rope and rigging . 


ensnarled and hindered me, great 
combers broke over my head, repeat- 
edly submerging me and nearly 
stifling my life out every time. But 
every time I arose I was nearer to the 
boat and struggled desperately again. 
At last, when in imminent danger of 
being carried beyond, I managed by the 
(Continued on page 467) 
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Son of God, Is Imminent 


By AUGUSTA E. STETSON, C. 5. D. 


And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light.—Genesis i., 3. 


I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of 
life-—CHRIST JESUS. John viii., 12. 


And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself; that where 
I am, there ye may be also— CHRIST 
JESUS. John xiv., 3. 


Unto them that look for him [the 
ideal man, Christ] shall he appear 
the second time without sin unto 
salvation.—Hebrews ix., 28. 


And we know that the Son of God 
is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him 
that is true, and we are in him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ.—I. John v., 20. 


If Christ, Truth, has come to us 
in demonstration, no other com- 
memoration is requisite, for demon- 
stration is Immanuel, or God with 
us.—MARY BAKER EDDY. Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, p. 34. 


There is but one way to heaven, 
harmony, and Christ in divine 
Science shows us this way. It is to 
know no other reality—to have no 
other consciousness of life—than 
good, God and His reflection, and to 
rise superior to the so-called pain 
and pleasure of the senses.—MARY 
BAKER Eppy. Science and Health, 
p. 242. 


Entirely separate from the belief 
and dream of material living, is the 
Life divine, revealing spiritual un- 
derstanding and the consciousness 
of man’s dominion over the whole 
earth—MARY BAKER EppDy. Science 
and Health, p. 14. 








experiencing the greatest revo- 

lution in thought that has ever 
been witnessed by humanity. The 
traditional religion of our ancestors, 
with its time-honored creeds and 
rituals, before which all have bowed 
as being unquestionable in vital con- 
ception and strength, and able to 
lead man to the divine source of 
eternal Life,—this traditional re- 
ligion to-day is publicly questioned, 
and by many privately denounced. 
The ancient creeds and doctrines are 
said to be wanting in spiritual 
power, which is necessary to meet 
and destroy the seeming force of 
evil that appears to control mortals, 
and from which they are struggling 
to free themselves. 


In this age, the spiritually in- 
spired have turned from a dead faith 
and an undemonstrable creed, to a 
living, ever-present Christ, and are 
asking: Are we awaking from sleep, 
and have we been so deep in the 
Adam-dream, that we are only now 
able to hear the whisper of ever- 
present Truth, again asking: “Have 
I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 
(John xiv., 9.) 


As the potency of the Christ-mind 
reaches ,humanity, illuminating the 
world with its radiance, revealing 
the nothingness of all material con- 
cepts, men discern the spirit of Truth 
—‘the Comforter”—the impersonal 
Saviour, the “Sun of righteousness,” 
who comes with healing in his wings, 
heralding the promised millennial day. 
As mankind awakes from the mesmeric 
sleep of the Adam-dream, the belief 
of life, substance, and intelligence in 
matter, in which “all die,” to the con- 
sciousness of the allness of their Christ- 
mind, their divine individuality, in 
which all are “made alive”’—as ow § 
begir. to apprehend the allness of God, 
the supremacy of the divine Mind, 
the omnipotence of Love, Life, and 
Truth, and their eternal oneness with 
the Principle of being, they come 
forth from among the sleepers and 
send to the dreamers, who are de- 
ceived by the supposed pleasures and 
pains of matter, the divine message: 
‘Now is come salvation, and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of His Christ.” (Revelation 
xii., 10.) The awakened have seen 
the “star in the East,” which ushers 
in the Christ-mind power, with which 
God endowed man, and are coming 
from the East and from the West, 


[exer the material world is 


from the North and from the South, 
chanting again the angelic salutation: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
(Luke ii, 14.) “The government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace.” (Isaiah ix., 6.) 


The present reign of terror—sin, 
suffering, sorrow and death—shall 
cease to govern humanity, for man 
will claim his divine birthright—Life, 
Love, peace and joy, the fruits of the 
Spirit. The mighty God, the omnipo- 
tent creator, the infinite, supreme in- 
telligence, eternal Life, Love, and 
Truth, shall be recognized and ac- 
cepted as the great First cause, the 
only real power, the only reality of 
being, the source and supply of man’s 
existence. Since mankind first ac- 
knowledged a Supreme Being, whom 
they called God, ever since the first 
chant of the creedsman and ritualist 
ascended in praise to the omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent Father, 
whom they accepted as the source of 
life and intelligence, they have pro- 
claimed one theory and practised an- 
other. Moses sang: “Hear, O Israel: 
the Lord Our God is one Lord.” 
The Hebrew bard swept his lyre to the 
same melody; and on through the 
ages the God-inspired have voiced 
Truth, till Jesus the Christ appeared, 
demonstrating the words of Moses: 
“The Lord He is God; there is none 
else beside Him.” 


At Christ’s first appearing in the 
flesh, humanity was worshipping other 
gods and bowing down to idols. Mor- 
tals were calling upon God with the 
lip, while believing in another power, 
the power of suppositional evil, which 
testifies of life in matter. To-day, at 
his second coming, Christ, Truth, the 
ideal man, invisible to finite sense, 
finds mankind bowing to a_ pseudo 
power, or god, even as at his first 
coming, he found the woman at the 
well, who said: “Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where 
men ought to worship. Jesus saith 
unto her, “Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem, worship the Father. Ye worship 
ye know not what: ... God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship Him 
must worship .Him in spirit and in 
truth.” (John iv., 20-24.) 


The ever-present, eternal, ideal man, 
Christ, Truth, meets many to-day at 
the material well, the belief of life 
and intelligence in matter and material 
generation, and finds them drinking of 
its material waters, as their fathers 
did before them. He speaks to them 
mentally, as he spoke to the woman 
audibly, “Ye worship ye know not 
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what,” for not in the mountain of mor- 


_tal thought, nor in the belief of life 


and intelligence in matter, do ye find 
the Father, but in Spirit, or in the un- 
derstanding that man is spiritual, an 
emanation of Life and Love, the 
creative Principle of being. God made 
man “in His own image” and gave him 
“dominion . . . over all the earth.” 
(Genesis i., 26.) 


For generations, mortals have lived 
in the material senses, the belief that 
sight is in the eye, hearing in the ear, 
sensation in nerve, and intelligence 
in brain, gray matter. They have con- 
tinued to evolve a material gener- 
ation, which ends in death. They have 
accepted the testimony of the material 
senses, believing in error’s illusions, 
expressed in the phenomena of sin, 
sickness and death, which represent a 
mortal as a foam-crested wave, that 
rises for a moment, and then is for- 
ever gone—lost in the immensity of 
the great unknown. While the war- 
ring, mental elements of the so-called 
carnal senses have furiously raged, as 
expressed by the Psalmist, “Why do 
the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing?”—humanity 
has suffered from constant care and 
incessant watch, lest life be destroyed. 
Mortals have agonized with doubts 
and uncertainties, that fill them with 
dismay, from the moment they enter 
upon the stage of human _ responsi- 
bility, to the hour when they make 
their exit, having had nothing to sat- 
isfy their immortal yearnings for the 
love, rest, and peace, in the infinite 
Fatherhood of God, who is Life and 
Love, the source of man’s eternal son- 
ship. 

This has been the condition of hu- 
manity, since the so-called lying, talk- 
ing serpent, Satan, first deceived, 
with the illusion that matter was sen- 
tient substance, possessing life and 
intelligence. This theory has been 
preached for ages by the professing 
disciples of Christ, who have them- 
selves been deceived by the siren, men- 
tal argument of the subtle lie, the so- 
called carnal mind, until these blind 
disciples have lulled all into the deep 
sleep of Adam. “For as in Adam [ma- 
terial sense] all die, even so in Christ 
(spiritual sense] shall all be made 
alive.” (I. Corinthians xv., 22.) This 
error in premise has resulted in er- 
roneous conclusions. 


Instead of recognizing the real, the 
mental, or the spiritual man, who was 
made in God’s own “image” and 
“likeness,” Spirit, “the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and forever,” mortals 
have been governed by the opposite of 
Truth—the so-called carnal mind, 
which testifies that Adam is the real 
man. Mind, Spirit, God, is causation, 
the creative power, and there is but 
one creator and one real creation, God 
and His spiritual universe, composed 
of spiritual ideas, which are governed 
by Principle, the source of all phe- 
nomena that are real and eternal. 
Man is not material. He is a mental, 
spiritual, substance-idea, the reflection 
of eternal Life and Love, named God. 


Christ Jesus recognized the real, or 
the spiritual, mental man, who was 
made in God’s own “image” and “like- 
ness,” [Spirit] “the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever.” In _ this 
age, Mary Baker Eddy discerned the 
spiritual fact of scientific being, as 
taught and demonstrated by Christ 
Jesus, and recorded the eternal Truth 
in her book, Science and Health with 
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Key to the Scriptures, the textbook of 
Christian Science. She says on page 
107: 


In the year 1866, I discovered 
the Christ Science or divine laws 
of Life, Truth, and Love, and 
named my discovery Christian 
Science. God had been gracious- 
ly preparing me during many 
years for the reception of this 
final revelation of the absolute 
divine Principle of scientific men- 
tal healing. 


This apodictical Principle points 
to the revelation of Immanuel, 
“God with us,’—the sovereign 
ever-presence, delivering the chil- 
dren of men from every ill “that 
flesh is heir to.” Through Chris- 
tian Science, religion and medi- 
cine are inspired with a diviner 
nature and essence; fresh pin- 
ions are given to faith and under- 
standing, and thoughts acquaint 
themselves intelligently with God. 


To-day the voice of the ever-present 
Christ is arousing humanity to resist 
the claim of a power opposed to Life 
and Love, God. The potency of the 
Christ-mind, which is man’s spiritual 
identity, can be demonstrated, when 
understood. Christ Jesus proved his 
sonship with the Father, and demon- 
strated his “dominion” over the be- 
lief of death,—the “dominion” which 
God bestowed upon man, whom He 
made in His own “image” and “like- 
ness.” (Genesis i., 23.) 


The truth of scientific being, as 
taught by Christ Jesus, and in this 
age, by Mary Baker Eddy, is the un- 
derstanding of the supremacy of di- 
vine Mind. Truth is working through 
universal consciousness, stirring the 
claim of evil to the surface. 


The foam and fury of illegiti- 
mate living and of fearful and 
doleful dying should disappear on 
the shore of time; then the waves 
of sin, sorrow, and death beat in 
vain—Mary Baker Eddy. (Sci- 
ence and Health, p. 203.) 


Truth is soaring on pinions of light 
and love, fulfilling her mission of pur- 
ifying and uplifting the great world of 
humanity. She is destroying the hal- 
lucinations, which becloud the reality 
of man’s true being, his oneness with 
his creator. The understanding of the 
Science of being, or divine metaphys- 
ics, called by Mrs. Eddy “spiritual 
mathematics,” is inspiring this gen- 
eration with higher ideals. It is mov- 
ing men to holier aspirations, and to 
the contemplation of their oneness 
with creative Principle, eternal Life 
and Love,—God. 


Mind, Spirit, operating through the 
ideal man, bursts the bonds of finite 
sense and reveals the glories of in- 
finite Mind, the supreme intelligence, 
in whom “we live, and move, and 
have our being.” This is to dwell “in 
the secret place of the most High,” 
and to abide “under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” (Psalm xci.) 


To those whose life is “hid with 
Christ in God,” verily “the Son of God 
is come,” and gives the understanding 
that Life is eternal, and that man is 
immortal. 


In this hour, humanity is meeting 
the question, “By which influence are 
you governed, by Truth or by error, 
by the spiritual senses, or by material 
sense—for ‘as a man thinketh in his 
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heart, so is he’”? The humble Naza- 
rene, whom all Christians in this era 
profess to follow, denounced the false 
thought, the so-called carnal mind, 
which results in sin and death, and 
declared he came to destroy the works 
of the devil. He further pronounced 
this devil a lie from the beginning. 
“He [so-called carnal mind] was a 
murderer from the beginning, and 
abode not in the truth, because there 
is no truth in him. When he speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is 
a liar, and the father of it.” (John 
viii., 44.) Christ Jesus’ earth mission 
was to arouse humanity from the in- 
fluence of this lie, or Adam-dream of 
life and intelligence in matter, to the 
truth of being, Mind, Spirit, God, and 
man as God’s idea or child. He healed 
the sick, cast out evils, and raised the 
dead, with the Word, or spiritual 
thought-force, with which God endowed 
man. Of the woman who was helpless, 
he said that Satan had bound her, “lo, 
these eighteen years.” (Luke xiii., 16.) 


If theologians had followed Christ 
Jesus’ example, and had _ rendered 
“unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s,” humanity would have re- 
sisted the fetters that have bound all 
to sin and death. How much we might 
have escaped of the sin of idolatry, 
of self-love, of selfishness, personal 
pride, malice, hatred, resentment, re- 
venge, envy, jealousy, the result of 
which is physical and mental suffering 
—how much agony we would have been 
spared, had we understood our relation 
to God and the falsity of the belief of 
life in blood, sensation in nerves, sight 
in the eye, hearing in the ear, and in- 
telligence in brain, to which, in the 
past, we have all yielded, until at times, 
“life seemed a blessing not worth pos- 
sessing, and death a consummation 
greatly to be desired.” 


In Jesus’ age mortals had other gods, 
as now they have. There were heathen 
then, as there are to-day. The words: 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me,” mean the same now as they then 
meant. Christian Scientists declare 
that “God is All,” and “There is none 
beside Him,” and they labor unceasing- 
ly to destroy the belief in a power op- 
— to the one God—eternal Life and 

ove. 


Humanity will continue to sin, to 
suffer and to die, so long as material 
organization, or the physical body, is 
regarded as real—as possessing life, 
substance, and_ intelligence. ortal 
thought, so-called, is the generalissimo, 
the supreme commander of supposi- 
tional evil, and its material embodi- 
ment, which is governed by hatred, 
envy, jealousy, personal pride of place 
and power, lust, self-love, selfishness, 
love of and trust in gold, personal am- 
bition, greed, personal aggrandizement, 
and fear. Each so-called carnal thought 
exercises its control over mortals, pro- 
ducing discord and disease. 


Truth arouses humanity to the spir- 
itual fact of scientific being, and con- 
vinces the seeker for eternal Life that 
a discordant body and a discordant 
universe are the result of dreams, hal- 
lucinations, creations of the so-called 
carnal mind. Thus Truth bids man take 
possession of his birthright, his spirit- 
ual senses, which give him “dominion” 
over all things, through the reflection 
of Truth and Love, Spirit, Mind, which 
dispels the mythical gods, that preside 
over the shadow—death. 
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At his first appearing, Jesus the 
Christ, the masculine representative of 
the Fatherhood of God, was the best 
exponent of Christian Mind-healing 
the world had ever known. He healed 
the sick, forgave the penitent sinner, 
opened the eyes of the blind, turned 
sorrow into joy, and taught his dis- 
ciples to do the same. Yet for all his 
loving ministrations and good works, 
he received the crown of thorns, the 
gall and vinegar, and the cruel cruci- 
fixion. Why had he none to defend 
him but a few disciples, who slum- 
bered. while he prayed, and who at 
last left him to tread the winepress 
alone? Why did not crowds fill the 
temple and synagogue when he spoke, 
and rejoice his heart with a recogni- 
tion of the Truth, which sets men free, 
and with loving appreciation of his 
unselfed efforts to bless mankind? Why 
was he left to be delivered up to the 
cruel materialists and scourged? It 
was because he testified against the 
carnal mind, and possessed the spiritual 
power to overcome its hallucinations 
of sin, sorrow and death. He knew 
that the scribes and Pharisees were 
worshippers of matter, and that they 
perpetuated a material generation. 
Their blindness to the spiritual facts 
of being and spiritual generation, hid 
from them their divine birthright, or 
power to obtain harmony, health, holi- 
ness and immortality. 


Dear reader, are you pained as you 
recall the cruelty of the unbelieving 
Jews toward your Saviour, at his first 
appearing, who, to-day, you acknowl- 
edge showed the world the way to Life 
eternal, by his victory over death and 
the grave? As you recount his good 
works in healing the sick and raising 
the dead, do you understand why the 
materialists rose in arms against him? 
As you recall his sweat of agony in 
Gethsemane, as you follow him up the 
hill of. Calvary, where he endured the 
tortures of the Inquisition, in his ef- 
forts to overcome the belief in a power 
opposed to eternal Life and Love, can 
you believe that the carnal mind holds 
within itself such bitter hatred of 
Truth’s exponent of God and His ideal 
man? Do you not feel that had you 
been there, you would not have for- 
saken your Saviour? It was indeed a 
battle royal between Christ and the 
dragon. The evident self-annihilation 
of the “dragon and his angels” heralds 
the advent of the on-coming Christ, at 
whose second and final appearing, hu- 
manity will unite in the prayer, “Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” (Matthew vi., 9-10.) “Thy 
Kingdom is come.”—Mary Baker Eddy. 


Christ said, “I go away, and come 
again unto you.” (John xiv., 28.) In 
this twentieth century, again the spirit 
of Truth—Christ, the divine idea— 
through the teachings of Christian 
Science, appears to us. Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, was inspired by 
God to search the Scriptures that she 
might find eternal Life. The light of 
spiritual understanding revealed to 
her the Science of Christ Jesus’ power 
over sin and death, and she gave to 
the world the facts of scientific being 
in the textbook of Christian Science, 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, and her other writings, 
and like Christ Jesus, she will demon- 
strate her teachings. 

Christ Jesus was the masculine rep- 
resentative of the Fatherhood of God. 


.Nazareth, men 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


In this age, Mary Baker Eddy is the 
feminine representative of the Mother- 
ood of God. Christ, at his first ap- 
pearing, said to his disciples, “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” (John xvi., 
12.) At Christ’s second appearing, 
the “many things” which his early 
disciples could not' “bear,” his dis- 
ciples of the twentieth century are 
able to “bear,” and will defend, - to 
a final demonstration over the claim 
of sin and death. As Christ Jesus 
demonstrated to the world his spirit- 
ual power over death, so at his second 
coming, representing the Motherhood 
of God,‘he will appear, be manifest, 
in a final victory, a triumphant dem- 
onstration over the last enemy—the 
illusion of death. This understanding 
is Christ’s second coming to human 
apprehension. 


What reception has humanity given 
him in this twentieth century? Do 
not some, as of old, refuse to be- 
lieve in the power of the Christ-mind, 
while others strive to attain it? Do 
the majority not say as of yore, 
“We will not have this man to reign 
over us?” (Luke xix., 14.) Again, do 
we not hear, “Crucify him”? Is not 
the suppositional carnal mind in this 
hour rising against Truth, and de- 
claring for life in matter and the 
reality of sin, sickness and death? 
At Christ’s second appearing, Truth 
and Love will finally roll back the 
stone from the tomb of belief of mat- 
ter as sentient substance, and appear 
to the world, victorious over the illu- 
sion of death and the grave; for “man 
is not material; he is_ spiritual.” 
(Mary Baker Eddy.) 


Had the world accepted the teach- 
ings and atonement—at-one-ment—of 
Christ Jesus with Principle, God, and 
followed the example of our Saviour 
in his demonstrations of Mind over 
matter, of Truth over error, and of 
Life over death, humanity would 
realize to-day, that the creator of man, 
the divine Mind, could not be the 
author of this seemingly chaotic and 
turbulent universe, which controls 
mortals with its own erratic, ungov- 
ernable claim to power, leaving them 
trembling with fear and suffering, sor- 
row and darkness, and mocking them, 
when they resist its arrogant domina- 
tion. 


In that surpassing life of Jesus of 
have recognized the 
supremacy of divine Love, in the man 
of God’s creating, a revelation of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, or divine 
Science, wisdom and _ understanding. 
Notwithstanding the resistance of the 
carnal mind to the demonstration of 
Christ Jesus, the relation of man to 
his maker, as taught by the Nazarene 
prophet, Christ, the ideal man, and 
in this age by Mary Baker Eddy, the 
feminine representative of the Mother- 
hood of God, whose demonstration is 
imminent—the understanding of this 
relation has exerted a deeper influ- 
ence over mankind, and has done more 
to teach the power of Truth over error, 
Life over death, and the healing effi- 
cacy of divine Love, than all the dis- 
quisitions of philosophers or exhorta- 
tions of moralists the world has ever 
known. Christ declared, “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away; but my words 
shall not pass away.” (Mark xiii., 31.) 
The “word” is God’s ideal man, who 
voices eternal Life and Love, the 
Fatherhood and Motherhood of God. 
The ideal man, the representative of 
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the Fatherhood and Motherhood of 
God, the compound idea, is wunder- 
stood by the disciples of Christ of the 
twentieth century, and “to them that 
look for him, shall he aopeer the sec- 
ond time without sin —— embodi- 
ment] unto salvation,” but with spirit- 
ual embodiment, or the image and 
likeness of God. This is the coming 
of “The King of kings, and Lord of 
lords,” and “the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace.” 


In this twentieth century, Christian 
Science has come to us to interpret 
the transcendent spiritual ideal, which 
was expressed in the life of Christ 
Jesus, our Way-shower to eternal Life. 
In this era, men and women, who have 
been for years endeavoring to fathom 
the hidden mysteries of God, that will 
give them their promised “dominion” 
over all things, which is their divine 
heritage; who have long spurned the 
empty forms and dead faith of time- 
honored creeds and dogmas; who have 
vainly striven to fathom the depths 
“of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God,” ‘which Christ 
Jesus and his disciples utilized to 
overcome sin, sickness and death— 
these seekers for a demonstrable 
Christianity are to-day resisting theo- 
logical assumptions and ecclesiastical 

retensions to know God, whom to 

now aright “is life eternal.” (John 

xvii., 3.) The twentieth century 
thinkers are emancipating themselves 
from the power of a so-called Satan, 
the lie, which has deceived the whole 
world—and in this glad hour they re- 
joice, as the voice of eternal Truth 
assures them that mental slavery and 
tyrannous human material so-called 
law is abolished. They are asserting 
their deliverance from sin and death, 
in the name of the ever-present 
Christ, the ideal man of God’s creat- 
ing, the “King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” 


As the power of Mind is understood 
and demonstrated, man will rise to 
oneness with the Father-Mother God, 
and will demonstrate the _possibili- 
ties of man, when governed. by God. 
Mary Baker Eddy says, “whatever is 


possible to God, is possible to man,. 


as God’s reflection.” (Miscellaneous 
Writings, p. 183.) -Thus man will 
respond to infinite Mind, and be 
thrilled with spiritual power, the om- 
nipotence of God, good, which will de- 
stroy the phenomena of the so-called 
carnal mind—sin and death. Love, 
reflected by each individual idea of 
God, will cast out fear, will destroy 
the false material generation, and will 
reveal the universe and man of Mind’s 
creating, for there is but one God and 
one universe. 


In this era of awakened spiritual 
consciousness, the Christian world be- 
lieves that God, at different times, 
was heard through ee: seers, 
Christ Jesus, and his disciples, and 
it ‘denounces all who oppose this be- 
lief. God spoke through Abraham, 
and directed him to lead the people; 
but the majority in Abraham’s day 
refused to follow. God spoke through 
Moses, but Pharaoh and his _ hosts 
would not obey the voice of God 
through Moses. Samuel, Joshua, 
Daniel, and all the prophets, uttered 
Truth. God, as of yore, continues to 
voice Himself through the conscious- 
ness of the men and women of the 
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twentieth century, who obey His law 
in the understanding of their relation 
to Him, as sons and daughters. 


As God is ever-present Life, Love, 
Truth and Light, the light is dispell- 
ing the darkness of material concepts. 
Men and women of ay, who have 
discerned the Science of being, namely, 
that “Spirit is infinite; therefore Spirit 
is all. ‘There is no matter.’”—(Mary 
Baker Eddy)—these are demonstrat- 
ing the protecting power and sustain- 
ing presence of Christ, and are ful- 
fillins the law of Love. These are 
known by “signs following.” 


“Ah! the light of the Mind shines as bright 
as of old, 
A type of the truly divine. 
And its Word is the same sacred Truth 
that was told 
To the seers of Israel’s time. 


“And man, today, must he aimlessly wan- 
der alone, 
In darkness without and within, 
Uncertain, an outcast, bewildered to roam 
Left hopelessly cumbered with sin? 


“Must he still look for wonders through 
dead sages’ eyes, 
Distrusting the light of his own, 
Pre his Saviour can come, in true Fatherly 
guise, 
And take the lost prodigal home? 


“Oh! the power of Mind awakes us to-day, 
And we know the bright message is true, 

For it works as of old, in a marvelous way 
Forever revealing the new.” 


This is indeed an age of unparalleled 
development of Mind and its possi- 
bilities. Mankind is accepting the 
s iritual fact, that “all causation was 

ind, and every effect a mental phe- 
nomenon.” (Retrospection and Intro- 
spection, p. 24.) As there is but one 

reat First cause, eternal Life and 
ove, the universe is the reflection, in 
infinite ideas, of the Fatherhood and 
Motherhood of God. This is the Truth 
of being. The effulgence of the light, 
which is now shining in darkness, 
startles humanity, whose eyes have 
so long gazed into “chaos and old 
night.” Finally man will refuse to re- 
main in bondage to the tyranny of the 
so-called material senses, and will 
turn to the “Sun of righteousness,” 
and under the protecting rays of Life 
and Love, will behold and reflect the 
smile of God, and realize the love, 
peace and joy of the Holy Spirit. 


The hour has arrived. The final con- 
flict between Christ and the dragon is 
unmistakable. The so-called carnal 
mind is lurid with the dream of sin, 
sickness, and death. It is as the 
scorching simoon, which blasts and 
withers, and is hastening on to self- 
destruction. The Christ-mind is as the 
mountain wind, which invigorates, and 
reveals man’s eternal oneness with ‘his 
creator, Life and Love. 


In this hour, the wise will not use the 
word impossible. We are reminded of 
Aristotle’s words, that “It is a part of 
probabilities that many improbable 
things will happen.” Paul left this 
evidence of his spiritual understanding 
of the nothingness of death: “Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the 
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dead?” (Acts xxvi., 8.) All is Life, 
there can be no death, and those who 
seem to have died will finally be re- 
vealed in a spiritual embodiment, or in 
the image and likeness of God. 


Every new discovery, every embryo 
conception, every advance in art or 
science, every attempt to utilize forces, 
has been rejected by the incredulous, 
or by those too obtuse to discern 
progress. In this epoch of the world’s 
history, everything in art and science 
is being tested. Scholastic theology 
is being weighed in the balance. It 
has been found wanting in demonstra- 
tion of the oe of spiritual thought- 
force over the phenomena of the carnal 
mind,—fear and death. Paul speaks 
of “them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” (Hebrews ii., 15.) The truth 
that Jesus taught and demonstrated 
sets mortals free from the bondage of 
sin and death. Mary Baker Eddy dis- 
cerned the Science of eternal being, in 
the teachings and demonstrations of 
Christ Jesus, which resulted in his vic- 
tory over sin and death. As Christ 
Jesus demonstrated his teachin in 
his triumph over the claim of death, 
so will Mary Baker Eddy prove the 
power of the Christ-mind in demon- 
stration of her divine individuality. 
Paul said, “Unto them that look for 
him [the ideal man] shall he appear 
the second time.” (Hebrews ix., 28.) 


All must follow Christ Jesus’ teach- 
ings and finally overcome “the last 
enemy.” Not somewhere in the dim 
unknown, but here and now mankind 
must attain to a realization of spir- 
itual existence. Humanity will grad- 
ually be lifted to a spiritual altitude, 
and will demonstrate the power of the 
Christ-mind. However tempted and 
tried, the pioneers of Christian Science 
will hear the constant assurance from 
the Father-Mother God, “Fear not, for 
I am with thee.” The influence of this 
“gentle presence” gives “peace, and 
joy, and power.” (Mary Baker Eddy.) 
To-day the resistless ever-present 
Christ, or Truth, is sweeping through 
human consciousness, destroying sin 
and death and revealing man as per- 
fect and immortal, with “dominion over 
all things.” 


Genuine Christian Scientists, who 
follow the teachings of Christ Jesus 
and Mary Baker Eddy, are awaking 
to the realization of their oneness with 
God. The objects of material sense 
are shadows, without substance. Look- 
ing through spiritual lens, the reality 
of all things in God’s image and like- 
ness, will be revealed. Mrs. Eddy 
says: “Jesus beheld in Science the 
perfect man, who appeared to him 
where sinning mortal man appears to 
mortals.” (Science and Health, p. 
476.) Having one God reveals the 
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brotherhood of man and enables the 
Christian Scientist to love his neigh- 
bor as himself. In the hush and silence 
of spiritual communion with God, the 
source of being, our Father-Mother 
Life and Love, the great anthem of 
immortality, attuned to the chord of 
Christ, silences all fear, and resounds, 
like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
this truth,—God and man is one and 
inseparable; therefore man is im- 
mortal. 


SPIRITUAL SENSES. 


There’s an eye beyond the human, 
That beholdeth only good, 

That sees God’s vast creation 
And man’s real brotherhood ; 

That looks on things supernal, 
Rejoicing in the light 

Which revealeth perfect Wisdom, 
Omnipotence and might. 


There’s an ear beyond the finite, 
Which hears only words of peace, 

Which lists to sweetest harmonies 
That never, never cease; 

Which hears the constant melody 
Of soul-reviving Life, 

And nothing knows of finite sense, 
Of sin and human strife. 


There’s a sense that tastes the real, 
And sees that God is good, 
Whose delights are rare unfoldings 
Of the blessed Fatherhood ; 
Whose silent speech, the thought of God, 
Expressed in His idea, 
Has sweetest taste of Life and Love, 
And never taste of fear. 


There’s a Power, a mighty Presence, 
Which sustains immortal man, 
Which he feels is Life eternal, 
For he knows man ne’er began. 


_Forever with the Father, 


He feeleth joy and rest, 
Unfoldeth, as the lily 
On the water’s peaceful breast. 


There’s a sense beyond the finite, 
Which inhales God’s atmosphere, 
And smells the sweet aroma 
Of Love’s flowers ever near; 
Which wanders in His garden, 
Drinking in the perfumes rare, 
And nothing knows of planting, 
Of watering, or of care. 


Thus seeing, hearing, taste, and smell, 
And feeling, are divine; 

And prayers, like censers’ perfumes rise, 
“O Father, we are Thine.” 

Then, turning from the mortal, 
And gazing on the goal, 

We lose our finite sense of self, 
And find our sense in Soul. 


A. E. S. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


*Save Himself Who Can!” 


(Continued from page 462) 


utmost exertion of a despairing man 
to grasp the boat line with both hands 
and cling to it with a tenacious grip. 

After a desperate struggle with the 
storm-tossed boat I managed to secure 
a hold on the stem and clamber over 
the gunwale. Then I fell battered, 
bleeding, blinded and exhausted among 
the thwarts, and wished I had never 
been born. 

I could distinctly see people on the 
shore now, both men and women, flit- 
ting about with torches like phantoms 
in the snow storm. I could hear their 
excited voices and eager shouts, and 
longed jto be among them where I 
might find warmth and comfort and 
food once more. I was freezing, and 
miserablé and famishing and almost 
dead. I could cut the hawser and let 
the boat drive ashore—no one would 
ever know; I could throw my belt 
away—the hawser parted! 

Obsessed by this base desire I 
crawled forward to the bows of the 
boat to execute my cowardly design, 
when I glanced at the wreck once more, 
and beheld my helpless shipmates, and 
old Captain Foss standing staunchly 
among them. 

And a great commanding voice rose 
up and shouted within me, “Never 
abandon a shipmate!” And I fell back 
abashed and stunned as tho I had 
sinned in the presence of God. Then I 
took the life line off my waist and 
made the end fast to a thwart, and 
hailed the wreck: “Wreck ahoy!” I 
shouted, “all fast in the boat! Ready 
to haul out!” The exertion of my lungs 
and the sound of my own voice in- 
spired and warmed me wonderfully; I 
was back on my duty again. 

Soon I felt an insistent tug on the 
heaving line, and a strong voice hailed 
me to “haul out.” I hauled away lustily 
on the life line and soon brought out 
the cabin boy “Dido,” gasping, chok- 
ing, strangling, but safely enclosed in 
the center of a ring buoy, and hauled 
him into the boat. 

By the time the buoy had been hauled 
back, “Dido” had recovered sufficiently 
to help me to haul out his principal, 
the cook, who came in the next voy- 
age of the ring buoy thru the surf. 

And so, one by one, all the living 
among the crew were hauled to safety 
by their fellows—thirteen in all saved, 
and five missing. 

Captain Foss was the last to leave 
the wreck, and we dragged him into 
the boat completely exhausted. 

I severed the five-inch line that held 
us to the boom with one slash of my 
knife and rising on the crest of a great 
comber the boat sped like a bird re- 
leased from a snare toward the wild, 
but welcome shore. But just as we 
swung away from our mooring, there 
suddenly rose a wild despairing cry 
from the stranded wreck. 

Straining our eyes thru the driving 
snow, by the dying light of the torches, 
now expiring in the gangway, we could 
just discern the familiar form and fig- 
ure of our old bosun, Jack Wadhams, 


seated astride the end of the ities 
boom and beseeching us for God’s sake 
not to desert him. 

The boat was still head toward the 
wreck, because in that dangerous surf 
it would have been madness to try to 
turn about ship. 

We, therefore, made every effort to 
pull straight ahead toward the wreck 
and rescue our unfortunate shipmate. 
But from the very first it was sadly 
apparent that our struggle was a lost 
hope. 

Nevertheless, as long as the wreck 
remained in sight and we could still 
hear the anguished cries of our lost 
shipmate, we never relinquished our 
oars nor missed a stroke. But hope it- 
self vanished with the sight of the 
wreck and the despairing sound of Jack 
Wadhams’s voice. 

As our boat neared the beach two 
score strong armed life guards and 
fishermen rushed into the surf up to 
their shoulders and seized the gun- 
wales. We threw away our now use- 
less oars, and with a mighty shout, and 
a homeward-bound rush, the brave, 
true-hearted French seamen carried 
our heavy boat bodily ashore with all 
its occupants on the crest of a breaking 
ground-wave, and launched us high and 
dry beyond reach of the surf and tide. 

The kind-hearted fisher folk, as poor 
as they were, fairly fought each other 
to get possession of us; but we were 
finally distributed among them, and 
taken care of and all our wants minis- 
tered to with the utmost generosity 
and kindness. 

Next morning the storm had moder- 
ated, and the snow storm had passed. 
Everybody in the village was down on 
the sands early to view the wreck, now 
distinctly visible across the cove, and 
to salvage such odds and ends of 
wreckage or cargo as might have 
drifted ashore. 

The hulk of the “Wild Rose” had 
broken up during the night. The 
quarter-section and stern had been 
wrenched away by the constant batter- 
ing of the sea, and now lay turned 
shoreward at right angles to the body 
of the hull, now immovably imbedded 
in the sodden sands. 

We found Jack Wadlams’s body, with 
his. arms wrapped tightly around a 
neatly folded spare topsail which had 
been washed out of the lazarette when 
the wreck broke in twain. In the course 
of the day the dead bodies of our other 
four lost shipmates were washed up 
with the tide, all bruised and battered 
almost beyond recognition. 

The following day was Sunday, and 
the sun came out bright and glorious, 
like a heavenly benediction after the 
great storm. 

Then all the inhabitants and the vil- 
lage priest turned out in solemn pro- 
cession to attend the strangers’ funeral. 

They lie buried on the deserted brow 
of that barren slope, overlooking the 
boisterous Channel, where the once 
sturdy frames of the good “Wild Rose” 
lie grounding in the sullen sands. 
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Have You Any Imagination? Here’s a Test 


an object in such a manner as to indi- 
vidualize it clearly, to distinguish it 
from all other objects of the same 
kind.” 

If you find yourself inclined to clas- 
sify Sweetie as “just any shop-girl,” 
Skeine as the “usual crook,” Sybil as 
the “everyday flirt,” take yourself in 
hand and train yourself, as Flaubert 
trained Maupassant, to see individuals, 
not types. 


5. The Particularizing Imagination. 


This is the imagination that the success- 
ful writer of stories must have, that is, 
if he has the right kind! For one may 
particularize in the wrong way and be 
the reminiscential individual, all whose 
imaginations are, so to speak, mere 
memories. Thus: 

My procedure in getting characters for 
Jasper and Sweetie was as follows: When- 
ever I hear names I instantly review my 
list of acquaintances and see them clearly 
if they have a similar name. Jasper I have 
described exactly as I saw him in reality; 
in like manner came the girl-image Sweetie. 
I saw her the moment I saw the name just 
as she appeared when I worked in the same 
place with her. 

One may actually be so fettered by 
one’s own past that he thinks it dis- 
honest to make a good story better by 
changing the time, the place, or the 
girl. One should, of course, borrow from 
Life all that one can persuade Life to 
loan, but then one should put this 
capital out at interest. Never let your 
conscience interfere with literary 
profiteering. 

The individualizing imagination seeks 
to create a character or incident which 
shall be one of its kind: 

Jasper is standing by a table. He is 
dressed in a large black and white-checked 
suit. He has a high forehead, not intellec- 
tually conditioned but due to the baldness 
which is encroaching upon cerebral terri- 
tory. He has dancy brown eyes and a fool- 
ish large mouth. He does not stand stead- 
ily upon his feet and is holding something 
too daintily between his fat thumb and 
forefinger. 


Or take this reaction to the item: 





HE AMALGAMATED AGONY ASSOCIA- 
TION will soon be wound up. Happy re- 
sults expected shortly.—Terror. 





Billie Blowbummell, thirty-four years 
old, impatient, tractable, and changeable, 
has learned that his divorce proceedings 
will soon give him his freedom. He is at- 
tempting to communicate with Mrs. Billie 
number 2, via press. Cautious, as well as 
impetuous, he would like to be discreetly 
indiscreet. He is large, fat, slow with a 
slight limp in one leg, which hesitancy 
of action is carried to his mental indecision 
and lands him in predicaments in spite of 
his caution. He is proud owner of a pea- 
nut-stand, in his lucider intervals. 

If in addition to individualizing 
characters you find that your charac- 
ters appear with a background and 
that they are doing something, you 
may feel greatly encouraged. 

6. The Inventive Imagination. One 
other trait besides that of the particu- 
larizing touch is essential to the liter- 
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ary imagination, there must be some 
measure of mental flexibility, some 
possibility of invention, of striking out 
new combinations. 

Let us return to Jasper and Sweetie. 
Of two score individuals who charac- 
terized Jasper and Sweetie for me, 
only three departed from the conven- 
tional sex-suggestion conveyed in the 
names and read something into the 
item other than a flirtation. 

Possibly success in characterization 
is more a matter of the creative in- 
dividualizing touch, success in plot, of 
ingenuity and invention. Let us, there- 
fore, turn to the message sent by 
Skeine to Feathers and gauge the orig- 
inality of our returns. This message 
demands more invention to handle it 
at all and it is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to find that more reject it as un- 
meaning and declare themselves in- 
capable of weaving a plot around it. 

Yet even here we find much com- 
munity of ideas. The most common in- 
terpretation is one of communication 
between accomplices in crime, the pre- 
vailing idea being that a robbery is in- 
cubating. “One on the left” designates 
the house or the box or the man who 
is to be victimized. 

Next in favor is the theater story. 
“Feathers” now becomes the vampish 
chorus-girl, in the garb of a peacock or 
skirted with ostrich plumes and Skeine 
is communicating to her the one to be 
watched, either the domestic encum- 
brance in the box “on the left,” or the 
fatuous millionaire to the left of the 
cold-blooded Dives. 

Other interpretations include an 
auction story in which the object that 
is to be bid in is the “One on the 
Left”; or the story of a man-milliner’s 
attempt to sell to the fabulously rich 
lady the hat “on the left”; or a busi- 
ness story and the purchase of the oil- 
well on the left. A humorous story— 
rara avis—is suggested; an assault by 
Feathers on Skeine’s enemy on the left. 
Only Feathers’ sense of direction is 
confused by his approach to the scene 
and he beats up the wrong man! 
Again, since the girl walks on the left, 
this cryptic message refers to the girl 
in the case, who is in the wrong, but 
the man gets left, a suggestion which, 
in turn, needs interpretation. 

Of course plausibility as well as 
originality needs to be graded in these 
reactions. Originality without plausi- 
bility lands us in the fantastic, just as 
plausibility without originality lands 
us in an amplification of the obvious. 

As a sidelight upon how your imag- 
ination functions, it is well worth your 
while determining where your charac- 
ters and plots come from, by what 
working of association they are called 
out. 

“Feathers,” one of my collaborators 
writes, “a floating bit of material, con- 
sequently one not held down to regu- 
lar work or by conventions.” 

“Skeine, a continuous thread, often 
tangled in unwinding, suggests deceit.” 


In this connection we may consider 
a report which involves an assump- 
tion frequently discussed in connection 
with the naming of Dickens’ charac- 
ters and which has served as the focus 
of an interesting piece of experimental 
work on the psychology of literature. 
The problem may be put in a question, 
“Does Word-Physiognomy (the bare 
look or sound of a name) suggest 
character or personal appearance quite 
apart from the meaning of the name?” 

Experiment shows that there are in- 
dividuals so sensitive to the tiny 
arabesque of curves and angles or 
phonetic values that make up a name, 
that they do actually have suggestive 
power. Only—and here’s the rub in ap- 
plication—there is little agreement 
even among those keenly sensitive to 
the facial profile of a word. Preoccu- 
pation with Word-Physiognomy is evi- 
denced in the report I am now quoting: 

My process of reaction is as follows: the 
sound of the names suggests the pictures. 
Sweetie and Jasper are both light-headed, 
the long “‘e” sound of the former suggesting 
greater degree of near imbecility than the 
short “a” of Jasper. The single syllable 
(nearly) of the first name suggests a short 
figure; the delayed enunciation of the sec- 
ond, a taller one (just as it takes longer 
to raise eyes to a tall figure). No. 1 is 
impetuous; No. 2 is conservative, even- 
tempered (name is almost spondaic) and 
has depth (production of “a” in throat and 
“p” by lips), therefore wide change—gives 
character a sort of second dimension. 

One question can only be stated here, 
but it is worthy of thoro-going investi- 
gation. I refer to the distinction be- 
tween spontaneous and deliberate in- 
vention and to the question whether 
the former is a mark of the creative 
imagination. With the evidence at hand 
it is, I think, very rash to conclude 
that the floating into consciousness of 
plots or the sudden introduction to 
lively characters is the only guarantee 
of an imagination worth working. Ap- 
parently some imaginations do most of 
their work below the threshold of con- 
sciousness and others do their drud- 
gery in full daylight awareness and 
the only thing that counts from the 
literary standpoint are the results. 

In any case there can be no question 
that plot-making and character-mak- 
ing grow by practice and that one can 
acquire the habit of having inspira- 
tions. It is as an aid in the acquisition 
of such a good habit that we are ap- 
pending a number of Personals, with 
suggestions as to the various uses to 
put them to. You can do your mental 
gymnastics and conduct your self-ex- 
amination at the same time. 

(1). First of all, you should discover 
whether you more naturally go from 
characters to plot, or from plot to char- 
acters. Do you start from the names 
and their suggestion of personalities 
or from the message with its sugges- 
tion of incident? Plot-making and 


character-feeling draw their vitality 
from somewhat different roots and 
knowing which tendency is the stronger 
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in yourself you are better able to use 
your talent effectively. 

(2). To test the fertility of your 
imagination it is well to determine how 
many plots you can get out of one and 
the same message. Or how many “Per- 
sonals” you can find plots for in a 
given time. 

(3). By working over the messages 
as a group exercise or pastime, it is 
possible to get a notion of one’s com- 
monplaceness or originality in inven- 
tion. We have already suggested that 
nine out of ten hit upon the obvious 
interpretation. What do you do? Un- 
doubtedly, there are times when the 
obvious interpretation gives ‘one the 
most interesting story of all. Never to 
catch the hint that is conveyed to the 
average reader might put in question 
one’s rapport with human nature. 
Common-sense realism has a big place 
in literature and too fantastic inven- 
tion might well land one in manifest 
absurdity. 

(4). Ingenuity may be further stim- 
ulated by weaving a plot about several 
messages taken together. They may or 
may not be connected on the face of it. 

Here are two that are: 





PPRED.—Any soap, any candles ?—Sausage. 





AUSAGE.—No thanks, but a box 
matches. 





Or this: 





EAR LITTLE FRIEND.—Does Omar XXXII 
state the position 2lst March, 19207—A. 


MAR XXXII.—I don’t think it does some- 
how.—Pauline. 








Of course you hasten to pull out 
your Omar and find that Verse XXXII 
reads: 

There was the Door to which I found no 
Key, 

There was the Veil thru which I might not 
see ; 

Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was—and then no more of Thee and 
Me. 


Or if you would try your hand at 
a whole novel, something in the style 
of Richard Harding Davis, with hot 
splashes of local color, write out the 
story hinted at in the next thirteen 
messages: 





SCURIAL.—Does the muleteer approve of 
the proposed proceedings?—Grandee of 
Aragon. 


M ANANA.—Muleteer. 








ULETEER.—Your servant awaits and is 
most attentive to command.—Hermes. 





ULETEER.—I am not a dolt to be alarmed, 
what you say will happen; I do not care 
a rap.—Mistletoe. 


G UERRA AL CUCHILLO.—The Muleteer. 








ADELLE.—At present the cloud is no 
larger than a man’s hand; I fear that it 
will grow and then burst upon us with all the 


fury of a typhoon.—Escurial. 





ULETEER.—Shake off slumber and beware. 
Awake! Awake! 


RIENDS.—The call-bell has rung and every- 
thing is set for the great act now impend- 
ing.—The Muleteer. 


ULETEER.—What prudent man 
beard the lion in his den?—Mm. 








would 





HERE AMIE.—The popping of the corks 
made excellent music.—The Muleteer. 


of 
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ULETEER:—Yes! will do as suggested, and 
our fortunes are made.—Napoli. 





C T.—It is not for the pawn to argue with 
the fingers that move him from square 
to square.—The Muleteer. 


M ULETEER.—It I can.—Ancient Mariner. 








(5). To exercize the’ imagination in 
controlled invention one may give the 
message with a particular suggestion, 
“Get a tragedy out of this; a comedy 
out of that.” Or “Let this Personal be 
the introduction or the climax of a 
short story.” 

The giving of negative suggestion is 
another way of stimulating the imag- 
ination. Thus “This is not a detective 


story”; “This is not a flirtatious mes- 
sage”; “Don’t look for a code in the 
message.” 


The late Professor Royce of Har- 
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vard University once reported a most 
interesting experiment on the Psychol- 
ogy of Invention, in the course of which 
he used what he called the Stimulus of 
the Unlike. He asked for a design as 
unlike the copy as possible. Invention 
proved to be definitely fertilized just 
by the attempt to be different. New 
schools have developed, producing 
sometimes in their effort to be differ- 
ent extremely bizarre and fantastic 
works of art which have none the less 
fertilized the originality of their epoch. 

So our personalities might be used 
with some such suggestion. Choose a 
very obvious item as “So it was only a 
wonderful dream after all,” and ask 
for a story in which plot and charac- 
ters shall depart as far as possible 
from the one suggested. 

Laramie, Wyoming 


The World Will Hear More of Gandhi 


(Continued from page 444) 


weaving. This is to help the produc- 
tion of indigenous cotton goods in order 


to make the boycott of such British 


goods most effective. 

The success of the boycott of British 
goods in India is actually threatening 
the British commercial supremacy in 
the world. This affords a splendid op- 
portunity for further development of 
American trade in India. Indian mer- 
chants, influenced by Gandhi, are flatly 
refusing to buy British goods. British 
merchants cannot sell their goods to 
India. The export of British goods to 
India has fallen beyond comprehension. 
Mills and factories are being closed 
and millions of workers are out of em- 
ployment in Great Britain. 

Not only the students, lawyers and 
the consumers of British goods are on 
strike, but even the prisoners of India 
have begun to show signs,of non- 
codperation with British prisons. Thus 
reads a London dispatch of March 26, 
last: “Six hundred prisoners, says an 
official statement, have escaped from 
Rajshahi jail in Bengal, India. As they 
fled, they seized the rifles belonging 
to the guards.” Policemen in many 
cities have approached Gandhi to be 
allowed to strike work and do their bit 
for the success of this great move- 
ment. Gandhi is advising them to have 
patience and devote their energies to 
organizing among themselves, and to 
inducing the female members of their 
families to take to spinning and weav- 
ing. The policemen of Nagpur, impa- 
tient of waiting, have already gone on 
strike. The British courts are closed, 
as there are no police to escort there 
the men under arrest. The police 
guards of the British treasury walked 
out in a body, and the building is be- 
ing guarded by Gurkha soldiers. The 
Gurkhas correspond to the Cossacks 
under the Czars. 

The Indian soldiers serving in the 
British army, too, have approached 
Gandhi for his permission to strike. 
They have recently become so restless 
that the British Government has post- 
poned the demobilization of several 
divisions that was ordered for the 
month of March. The Government is 


afraid that the discharged soldiers may 
be fierce enemies of the Government in 
case of an armed uprising. In other 
words, these men are now being in- 
terned in the British forts. Gandhi has 
informed the soldiers of India that 
when their turn comes, they will be 
duly notified of their duty to the 
Motherland. In the meantime both the 
soldiers and the police should refuse 
to obey any orders that go against 
their conscience. 

Perhaps the most stupendous feat of 
constructive work Gandhi so far has 
been able to accomplish is to bring the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans together 


_in British India in a spirit of whole- 


hearted codperation and mutual help- 
fulness in these days of India’s renas- 
cence. Hindus are entering Mahomedan 
mosques to take the oath of fraternity, 
and Mahomedans are entering Hindu 
temples to take the vow of fighting to 
the bitter end India’s fight for inde- 
pendence. During the troubled days of 
1919 the Government even issued an 
order that no Hindus should be al- 
lowed to enter the famous Badshahi 
mosque of Lahore. Armed British 
forces were stationed to enforce the 
ordinance. The two principal lieuten- 
ants of Gandhi are Mahomedans—Ma- 
homed Ali and Shaukat Ali. A 
strangely significant alliance indeed, 
for Shaukat Ali especially is a fiery 
revolutionist who believes in immedi- 
ately plunging the country into an 
armed revolution. 

Lord Reading has been sent to India 
as the new Viceroy to use, it is 
claimed, his diplomatic acumen to 
pacify India. He reached the shores of 
India on April 1—the April fool’s day. 
It is easy to predict that Reading’s 
mission will be just as unsuccessful 
as the Duke of Connaught’s has been. 
“To extend any welcome,” says Gandhi, 
“to any representative of the sov- 
ereign would be a mistake, would be a 
crime, would be inconsistent with our 
self respect,” for to him the British 
Government is an “irresponsible, inso- 
lent and godless bureaucracy.” And he 
is not very anxious to keep India with- 
in the British Empire either. Thus 
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spoke Gandhi at the last session of the 
Indian National Congress at Nagpur. 
“It is derogatory to the National As- 
sembly to think of the permanence of 
the British connection at any cost... 
If British connection is inconsistent 
with India’s national self-respect, then 
it is our bounden duty to destroy it.” 
And the virulence of his opposition to 
the British rule in India may easily 
be judged from his free and frank 
statement to a representative of the 
London Daily Telegraph that he pre- 
ferred Bolshevism to British rule. 

It is not necessary to agree with all 
the principles and practices of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi to realize the importance 
of this movement that is implacably 
moving one-fifth of the total popula- 
tion of the world to a destiny that can- 
not yet be definitely defined, but which 
is sure to change the color of the map 
of the world. 

New York 


“Upon Trifles the Best Gifts 
of the Gods Often Hang” 


(Continued from page 449) 


only to- concentrate their whole time and 
attention’ on the one business in life in 
which they engage, but to put every dollar 
of their capital into it. 


My experience has been that no part- 
nership of new men gathered promiscuous- 
ly from various fields can prove a good 
working organization as at first constituted. 
Changes are required. 


There is nothing more profitable than 
clerks to check up each transfer of ma- 
terial from one department to another in 
process of manufacture. 


I believe that higher wages to men who 
respect their employers and are happy and 
contented are a good investment, yielding, 
indeed, big dividends. 


My experience is that you can always 
rely upon the great body of. workingmen 
to do what is right, provided they have not 
taken up a position and promised their 
leaders to stand by them. But their loyalty 
to their leaders even when mistaken, is 
something to make us proud of them. Any- 
thing can be done with men who have this 
feeling of loyalty within them. They only 
need to be treated fairly. 


“Well,” I said, “Mr. Balfour, I have 
never known of a body of men capable of 
legislating for the generation ahead, and in 
some cases those who attempt to legislate 
even for their own generation are not 
thought to be eminently suceessful.” 


I had the great pleasure of presenting 
the committee to President Cleveland at 
Washington in 1887, who received the 
members cordially and assured them of his 
hearty codperation. From that day the 
abolition of war grew in importance with 
me until it finally overshadowed all other 
issues, 


It seems to me almost too much that any 
individual should be permitted to perform 
so noble a duty as that of providing means 
for this Temple of Peace (The Hague 
Peace Palace)—the most holy building in 
the world because it has the holiest end 
in view. I do not even except St. Peter’s, 
or any building erected to the glory of God, 
whom, as Luther says, “we cannot serve 
or aid; He needs no help from us.” 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

f the to 5 business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 

- admit it or not, is that very few families 
| know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
Practically all has been sene—endl the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to show 
for it! 

New method makes saving a pleasure instead of a hardship 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


|. The Song of India. 


1. What value does the poem gain by making 
use of so many proper names? 

2. Point out examples of alliteration. Tell 

| something concerning the history of allit- 
eration in English poetry. 

8. Point out at least five figures of speech. 
~ every figure. Explain the figure in 


4. Point out two or three lines that are es- 
pecially effective. Tell why the lines are 
effective. Read them aloud in such a way 
that you will emphasize their beauty or 
power. 

5. Show how the poem makes use of the 
principle of repetition. 

6. Prove that the thought of the poem moves 
steadily to a fitting conclusion. 

7. Read the entire poem aloud in such a way 
that you will emphasize its thought, its de- 
velopment, and its conclusion. 


» The World Will Hear More of Gandhi. 


1. Give a short talk in which you explain the 
present situation in India. 

2. Write a composition of contrast concern- 
ing the people of India and the people of 
the United States. 

8. Write a composition of contrast on the life 

of Gandhi and the life of an average per- 

son in the United States. 

Write an original short story in which 

you tell what might happen in the United 

States if any definite group of people were 

to adopt in full, and to carry out in actual 

practise, the methods advoca y Gandhi. 

5. Imagine that you visit Gandhi, and that 
you talk with him about his principles. 
Write a newspaper report of your inter- 
view. 


. “Save Himself Who Can!” 


1. Make a list of fifteen or twenty nautical 
words used in the article. Explain the 
meaning of every word. 

2. What parts of the article remind you of 
events in “Treasure Island’? Explain the 
similarities. 

3. What parts of the article remind you of 
passages in “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’? Read the passages aloud, and 
then read aloud the corresponding passages 
in “The Ancient Mariner.” Explain the 
similarities. 

4. Write a character sketch of Captain Foss. 

5. Write the story of the wreck as one of 
the people on the shore might have told it. 

6. Imagine yourself in the position of Jack 
Wadhams. Write in the first person an ac- 
count of his experiences and his emotions. 

7. Show how the author makes use of direct 
discourse as a means of increasing the ef- 
fect of his narrative. 

8. Write a character sketch of the writer of 
the narrative. 

9. Write a somewhat similar vivid account of 
o—y thrilling experience that you may have 





. “Upon Trifles the 
Gods Often Hang.” 


1. Write at least one fully developed specific 
[eee that will prove the truth of the 
title. 

2. Explain Mr. 
speaking. 

3. What do the quotations show concerning 
the character of Mr. Carnegie? Prove every 
statement that you make. 

4. Analyze by. diagram or otherwise any one 
of the sentences that are printed as para- 
graphs. 

. Have You Any Imagination? 


1. Explain why the writer calls some of the 
paragraphs he quotes, the result of un- 
imaginative reaction. 

2. Draw from the article a list of rules for 
the writing of imaginative compositions. 

3. Tell why a writer of stories must have a 
“particularizing imagination.” Prove, by 
reading quotations, that the following 
writers had, or did not have, particular- 
izing imaginations: Stevenson, Scott, 
Dickens, Poe, George Eliot. 

4. Explain why a good writer of fiction must 
have an inventive imagination. Prove that 
some writer whom you admire has an in- 
ventive imagination. 

5. Explain the following sentence: (1) 
“Originality without plausibility lands us 
in the fantastic; (2) “Plausibility with- 
out originality lands us in an amplifica- 
tion of the obvious.” 


Best Gifts of the 


Carnegie’s rules for public 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


Columbia University 


1. India—The World Will 
Gandhi. 


1. Who is Gandhi? What is the nature of 
his influence? 

2. How did the British gain control of India? 
What do the following words mean to you: 
(a) Clive, (b) Warren Hastings, (c) East 
India Company, (d) the Sepoy rebellion? 

3. How have the British maintained their 
rule in India, seeing that there is no large 
English element in the population and that 
the inhabitants of India outnumber all the 
rest of the peoples of the British Empire? 
Why has it been difficult to unite India in 
a single movement for national inde- 
pendence? 

4. Explain Gandhi's policy of 


Hear More of 


“non-coépera- 


5. What is the significance of the fact that 
Gandhi has obtained Hindu and Ma- 
homedan support for his movement? 


Labor Unrest—Social Revolution. Wreck 
of the Triple Alliance. Sixteen Com- 
mandments for Railroads. 


1. On what grounds does Professor Giddings 
consider the general strike as a revolution- 
ary weapon, even when its leaders are not 
avowed revolutionists ? 

2. Why do the British miners object to the 

ending of Government control of the coal 

mines? 

Why did the “Triple Alliance” fail to 

stand together in support of the miners? 

4. Do you see some significance in the fact 

that certain members of the British House 

of Commons started direct negotiations 
with the secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion without waiting for action by the 

Prime Minister and the Cabinet? 

What events in English history illustrate 

the first paragraph of the item, “Wreck 

of the Triple Alliance”? 

6. Imagine a general strike by all miners, 
railwaymen and transport workers in the 
United States. Write a short story on the 
probable condition of the country two or 
three months after it had started. 

7. What proposals are made by the Railroad 
Labor Board for agreements on working 
conditions and rules of discipline? Which 
of the “sixteen points” seem to favor the 
employers most, and which the employees? 


American Foreign Policy—The Next 
Step. Harding on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Cuban Election Settled. Japan’s Side 
of the Question. France and Yap. The 
Russian ‘“‘Vacuum.”’ Our Field Marshal. 


1. How could a third Hague Conference be 
made the basis for organizing a new 
“association of nations” in case the Mem- 
ber States of the existing League consent 
to abandon the Covenant? 

What can you tell about the first two 

Hague Conferences? 

What interpretation did President Harding 
give to the Monroe Doctrine? 

. Show how our friendly intervention 
Cuba is related to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Who was Simon Bolivar? What is his his- 

torical importance? Compare his career 

with that of George Washington. 

6. Explain the Japanese argument with re- 
spect to the island of Yap and the cable 
rights involved. Compare it with the argu- 
ment of Secretary Hughes on behalf of 
the American claim, as given in The Inde- 
pendent of April 23 (“Uncle Sam 
mands a Front Seat’’). 

7. What is the French attitude on the Yap 

‘ question ? 

8. On what grounds does Secretary Hughes 
oppose a trade treaty with Soviet Russia? 

9. What is Mr. Holt’s suggestion for honor- 
ing Marshal Foch? 

10. Choose as a topic for debate any one of 

the following subjects: (a) Resolved, That 

the United States should enter the League 
of Nations with reservations; (b) Re- 
solved, That President Harding should call 

a Third Hague Conference; (c) Resolved, 

That the United States is justified in op- 

posing a mandate for Japan over the 

island of Yap; (d) Resolved, That the 

United States should conclude a_ trade 

treaty with Soviet Russia; (e) Resolved, 

That it is fitting and proper to make Mar- 

shal Foch an honorary general in the 


2 2 2 Pp 


American army. 











